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Itagaki of Japan demands British showdown 








Srruine, alone, is enough to stamp 
the Ford as the most modern car in 
its price class. Its clean, flowing 
curves and sweeping rear deck sug- 
gest the Lincoln-Zephyr which sets 
the style for all cars. 


And underneath these modern 
lines are many matchless features! 


MODERN hydraulic brakes—the 
biggest in the low-price field—for 
fast, straight stops and long life. 


MODERN stabilized chassis— 
nothing like it near the price—pre- 
vents front-end bobbing when you 
start or stop and gives a level ride. 


MODERN comfort—made up of 


soft seats, generous room, scientific 


FORD WELCOMES YOU AT TWO 





soundproofing —big double-acting 
hydraulic shock absorbers—and un- 


usually long springbase (123 inches). 


MODERN V-8 engine—the only 
power-plant in the low-price field 
with eight cylinders. For smooth, 
quiet acceleration and balanced per- 
formance, through all speed 
ranges—from lowest to highest. 
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FORD V°8 





Ford has built far more cars 
than any one else in the world. 
Ford operates the world’s largest 
industrial plant. Ford experience and 
equipment are the basic reasons 
why America’s Most Modern Car 
Gives You Most for Your Money! 
Ford Motor Company—Ford. 
Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr 


and Lincoln motor cars. 





See your Ford dealer for generous trade- 
in on any make car—and easy terms 


GREAT FAIRS THIS YEAR, NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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We also invite 
—boys and girls who get out school papers—and 
the teachers who help them 
—presidents of big corporations 
—church committees which get out programs 
—sales managers who use bulletins 
—grocers who distribu: 2 “‘Week-end Special” 
handbills 
You are all invited to the Mimeograph Exhibit 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

In fact, anyone who thinks up ideas to be 
duplicated; anyone who prepares those ideas 
for duplication; and anyone who buys duplicat- 


ing supplies. 





ExTRA! EXTRA! AT THE FAIR—a novel Mimeograph service to Fair 
visitors is the publication of a daily paper—‘‘Mimeo Flashes” 


pioneered practically every 


. important improvement or 


Our location is just a step from the Trylon and 
Perisphere, in the Business and Insurance 
Systems Building. Our young ladies are ready 
at all hours to answer questions. And our happy 
little marionette show is produced for our 
visitors on a regular every-half-hour schedule. 

It was just a few years before another great 
world’s fair—the Chicago Columbian Exposition, 
1893, that the principle 
of Mimeograph dupli- 
cation was conceived. It 
launched an entirely new 
industry. It created a 
major new means of com- 


munication. This company 





was founded 55 years ago 
and since that time has 


BACK STAGE at the Mimeograph Mar- 
ionette Show. Operators pulling the 
strings for “Writer’s Cramp,”’ all-star, 
all-marionette show, with music, free 
to visitors at the Mimeograph exhibit. 


advance in this now great stencil duplicating field. 
At the New York World’s Fair the complete 
story of Mimeograph duplication is unfolded 
to you. 
We hope you'll visit our Exhibit and get that 
story. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Distrib- 
utors in leading cities throughout the country. 


Listed in phone books urider ‘‘Mimeograph”’. 


TRADEMARK OF A, B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, REGISTERED IN THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
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LETTERS 


Morgan Manuscripts 


In your story on the Pierpont Morg, 
Library (Newsweek, June 5) you faik 
to mention one of the library’s outstan; 
ing manuscripts—the original in her ow 
spidery, delicate hand of Elizabeth Barret 
Browning’s “Sonnets From the Port; 
guese.” She slipped these, on odd sizes g 
white notepaper, into the pocket of he 
famous poet-husband (Robert Browning) 
supposedly with the request that he co) 
sider them not as poetry, but as evidenc 
of her affection. 





G. A. STARK 
Boston, Mass. 


Newsweek ignored the “Sonnets” be. 
cause they are not in the current Morga 
Library show, and hence not available 4 
the public. But the story might well hay 
mentioned a rare set of Italian playing 
cards, handsomely painted by Lombar 
artists—the only example of their |cind i 
America—which show that fifteenth-cen 
tury Italians were more patient at Tarocco 
or Tarot, than moderns are at bridge 
The larger cards are harder to handle an 
aren't legible upside down. 

Also on view is Albrecht Diirer’s fina 
drawing for his famous “Adam and Eve’ 
etching—in which the great German artist 
summarized all he knew of human anato 
my; and the only existing full-length sketel 
for Gainsborough’s portrait of the Duches: 
of Devonshire. The finished oil was chopped 

} in the middle by an irreverent owner 


When Artists Nod 


Your June 5 issue, page 12, shows the 
“World War carry-over” section of the 
national debt to be $16,364,740, an omis- 
sion of three ciphers if you are to reach a 
total of $40,000,000,000. 

PHILLIP VOLLMER JR. 

Fairview Park Hospital, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 





It was an error, happening thus: the 
artist carefully lettered in the correct 
amount—$16,364,740,000—in pencil, and, 
when he had lettered in all the others, be- 
gan retracing them in India ink. In the 
middle of the World War carry-over he 
was called to the phone. Returning, he 
resumed where he thought he had left off, 
skipping the last three ciphers. These, not 
being inked, were meticulously erased by 
the “finisher” as so much surplusage. 





Appreciation 

For a number of years I have followed 
with great interest the development of 
your excellent service in the interpretation 
and presentation of the news. 

I feel particular interest, because of my 
work, in developments in the field of 
religion. I find that department so well 
done that it leads me to feel a sense of 
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Hose gets heavier 
in the baseball season 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


| Lipton try to get a small boy to water 
the garden when there's a baseball 
game going in the next block? The 
fact is, sprinkling’s a chore anytime— 
and one big reason is that 50 or 75 
feet of heavy hose is no picnic for 
anyone to haul around. 


The Goodrich laboratories went to 
work on the problem . . . finally de- 
veloped a new rubber compound of 
exceptional strength in proportion to 
weight, and an entirely new method 
of cord reinforcement by looping the 
cord the way a woman knits, instead 


‘of braiding it. Result is an increase in 


strength, yet “Garden Club” hose is 
easier to carry or drag and easier to 
use because the new construction makes 
it 14 lighter, more flexible, more resis- 
tant to kinking. Just for good measure 
the engineers developed a sun-resisting 
rubber for the cover, so that this hose 
doesn’t need to be dragged inside, 


after use. 


Here is a perfect example of how 
Goodrich research operates to serve 
industry. Improvements are being 
made constantly in rubber and syn- 
thetic compounds and products. These 
improvements are then applied to all 


Goodrich products which can benefit 
by them. That is why Goodrich belt- 
ing, hose, packing, rolls reduce costs 
in so many plants—and it is why you 
should never decide you are getting 
the maximum life from any rubber 
or synthetic product until you find 
out from your distributor what im- 
provements Goodrich has been making 
in it. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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sveeses NOW THE WORLD OVER 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc. ... Braniff Airways ... Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc.... 
Eastern Air Lines .. . Northwest Airlines, Inc. ... Pan American Airways... T.W.A.... United Air Lines 
- - «Western Air Express... Wilmington-Cotalina Airline... Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Mexico... 
SOUTH AMERICA: Pon American Airways... Pan American Grace Airways... AUSTRALIA: Airlines of 
Australia ... Australian National Airways... EUROPE: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden... Air France, 
France .. . Avio Linee Italiane, Italy... C. L. S, Czechoslovakia . . . K.l.M., Netherlands... L.A.P. ais 
Spain...l. A. R. E.S., Roumania... LOT, Poland ...5S.A.B.E.N.A., Belgium . . . Swissair, Switzerland 
ORIENT: China National Aviation Corporation...K.N.1.L.M. in Netherlands Indies ...Jopan Air Transport 
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confidence in your other departments. } 
trust you will continue to give us that 
sort of help in the difficult task of findin, 
significant things in the flood of ney, 
which comes to every home through the 
radio and the daily press. 
HENRY SMITH LEIPER 
Associate Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
New York City 





Missing Persons 

I always read with interest the letters 
appearing in Newsweek and notice thaj 
you answer questions. I would like to know 
what became of the one-eyed Czech gen 
eral, Jan Syrovy, and if the son of the 
last Chancellor of Austria, Dr. Kurt yo 
Schuschnigg, was ever released? I under 
stand the child was held as hostage {y 
his father’s good behavior. 

IONA CHENEY 
Portland, Ore. 


Gen. Jan Syrovy, former Czecho-Slova 
Premier and War Minister, stayed iy 
Prague long enough after the annexatioy 
to be received by Hitler and to witness q 
parade of German troops in the capital 
Then he retired to the country on a pen 
sion—as did most important Czech Arm 
officers. 

Young Kurt Schuschnigg’s fate has not 
been mentioned in the news, either af 
home or abroad. But Austrians here have 
heard that the 15-year-old boy is free ani 
attending school. That would seem to be 
verified by the fact he was present last 
October at the funeral of his grandfather 
Arthur von Schuschnigg, whereas his im 
prisoned father was not allowed to attend 





George V in Canada 

Newsweek for May 29 states tha 
George V came to Canada as Prince of 
Wales. That is a mistake, for when he was 
in Canada in 1908 he was the Duke of 
York. 

The title of Prince of Wales is conferred 
upon the heir to the British throne and 
Edward VII did not confer the title upon 
his son until nearly a year after the death 
of Queen Victoria. 

EMILY H. ROWLAND 

Greenwich, Conn. 


Miss Rowland is apparently thinking 
of George V’s second visit to Canada. He 
came three times before his accession to 
the throne: as plain Prince George, mit- 
shipman on the Canada, in 1883; as Duke 
of York in 1901, and as Prince of Wales 
in 1908. 

Just seven days after his homecoming 
from the 1901 visit—on Nov. 9—he was 
made Prince of Wales. His return to 
Canada in 1908 was for the purpose of 
attending the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of Quebec by Champlain. 
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f nev Birthday: 

ugh the Gustav V, King 
of Sweden, 81, June 

EIPER #16. The 6-foot-3, 125- 

retary pound monarch has 
ruled his 6,000,000 
subjects for 31 years. 
Still an active tennis 
player, he recently 
returned from the 

- letters French Riviera, where 

ice that he is known on the 

0 knowfll courts as “Mr. G.” A chain smoker, the 

ch gen King also enjoys horseback riding and 

of the playing bridge. 














Wide World 


urt vor 
unde Married: 
age fom 
Jean WeE.LLForD RANDOLPH and Law- 
ENEy fa neNce Rew Houston, June 14, in Char- 


lottesville, Va. The bridegroom’s father, 
David Houston, was Secretary of Agricul- 
Slova ture and Secretary of the Treasury during 
the Wilson Administration and is a former 


— president of the University of Texas; he is 
‘tness Qa HOW head of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
capital of New York. Lawrence Houston was 
a pen graduated from the University of Virginia 
» Arma Law School the day before his wedding. 


Nina Barsara Rasxkos, 21, daughter 
has notf/ of John J. Raskob, and Cuartes Wes.ey 
ther aff Lyon Jr., 23, June 14, at Pioneer Point 
re hav Farms, the bride’s family estate near Cen- 
ree andam terville, Md. Ninth of the former National 
. to ba ~Democratic Chairman’s ten children, Mrs. 
nt lastf/™ \yon is an ardent horsewoman and star 
father sailing enthusiast. The 
his im couple will live in 
attend Beverly Hills, Calif. 
There Lyon, who re- 
ceived a law degree 
from the University 
of Virginia last week, 
will practice law. His 
father is an attorney 
Wide World in Los Angeles. 







Divorced: 


Eveanor Hoim, 1932 Olympic swim- 
ming star, and Art JARRETT, radio singer 
and orchestra leader. Now appearing in 
LAND {@ Billy Rose’s Aquacade at the New York 

World’s Fair, Miss Holm will marry Rose 
on Sept. 19, as soon as he receives his final 
inking divorce decree from Fannie Brice. Their 
da. Hem ‘mance began two years ago when she 
ion tom *Ppeared in Rose’s Aquacade at the Cleve- 
, mid-g land exposition. 
; Duke : 
Walestm Arrived: 


In Los Angeles, Kanzan Go, a shaggy 
brown dog, gift of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to Helen Keller. The animal will re- 
in TOM lace the “Seeing Eye” dog which died two 
ane : years ago while the blind author was mak- 
of t ing a tour of Japan, lecturing against the 


-oming 
ve was 














New Tests Prove 


Knox Gelatine 


Increases Endurance 


HAT a simple, familiar food 

like gelatine should be the key 
to increased human efficiency was 
the amazing outcome: of a recent 
series of scientific experiments on 
human subjects. Every man tested 
was able to do considerably more 
work with much less fatigue when 
plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine 
was added to his diet. 


Explanation lies in the fact that 
gelatine in this form is exception- 
ally rich in certain food elements 
which are readily stored in the 
muscle tissues and immediately 
available. Taking the gelatine every 
day builds up an energy reserve 
which means an ability to work 
harder and play harder. 


Empty one envelope of Knox 
Gelatine in a glass three-quarters 
filled with cold water or fruit juice 
(or half water and half fruit juice). 


Let the liquid absorb the gelatine. 





How to take Knox Gelatine 








Do you have energy left for play? 


Then stir briskly and drink imme- 
diately before it thickens. Take four 
times a day for two weeks, then re- 
duce to two envelopes a day. (May 
be taken before or after meals.) 


Pure Knox Gelatine doesn’t af- 
fect appetite or digestion. Most 
people see a noticeable improve- 
ment within two weeks (some 
within one week) and feel the full 
effect before the end of the first 
month. 


CAUTION: Be sure you use the plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine which you 
can get at any grocery. Knox is the gelatine on which the tests were made. 
Do not accept any substitute. Factory-flavored gelatine desserts will not do 
because they contain only about 10% gelatine. For further information, 
write for Bulletin E, Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 65. 


Copyright 1939, Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 




















COOLING 


BIGGEST MAN-MADE “WORLD” 
AT NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


HIGH AS AN 
pl estorr BUILDING Nf 





WITH CONDITIONED AIR 
CIRCULATED BY STURTEVANT FANS 


PERISPHERE! The biggest “world” man has ever built! High as an 18 
story building—broad as a city block. Within its interior, which is 
twice the size of Radio City Music Hall, it houses a model of a mighty 
Metropolis of the future. Perisphere—Theme Center of the New York 
World's Fair—is the focal point, the dominant eye-stopping attraction 
for millions of visitors. 

To make certain that the vast multitudes may view this imposing 
spectacle in comfort, the Perisphere is air conditioned throughout. And 
the cool, clean, conditioned air—160 tons of it per hour—is circulated 
by Sturtevant Air Handling Equipment. 

To assure cool comfort, over 15 buildings at the New York World's 
Fair are equipped with Sturtevant Air Conditioning or Air Handling 
Apparatus. 

Perisphere, Theme Center of New York World’s Fair, is equipped with a 
Worthington-Carbondale Air Conditioning System, installed by Carbondale-New York Co. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited—Gale, Toronto, Montreal 


Sturtevant 


AEG. V. &. PAT '. 


FOR VENTILATING or am tanoune tauren AIR CONDITIONING 
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Oriental superstition that blindness js , 
punishment of the gods. Kanzan Go wa, 
trained by Tokyo police to act as a guide. 


In Hollywood, 
from a five-week ya. 
cation trip to Hono. 
lulu, SHIRLEY Try. 
PLE, 10-year-old film 
star, with her pa. 
ents. To make up for 
the time she missed, 
Shirley will spend the 
next month studying 
in her  schoolroom 
trailer under a private tutor in order to 
finish 6-B. The child actress returned minys 
two front teeth, lost on the trip. 


Seized: 


By Revenue officials, the 33 pieces of 
luggage (including 28 new hats) , belonging 
to Maruene Dierricn, as she prepared to 
sail from New York for Europe with her 
husband, Rudolph Seiber, German film 
producer. The gov- 
ernment agents held 
that the 33-year-old 
film actress, who be- 
came an American 
citizen a fortnight ago 
(Newsweek, June 
19), and her husband 
had underestimated 
their income for 1936 
and 1987 and owed 
$284,000 income tax. 
A telephone call to 
Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau 
failed to solve the 
problem until the 
actress posted $100,- 
000 worth of jewelry. 
With this assurance, 
the baggage was re- 
leased. Wide World 





Acme 


Departed: 


Granp Ducness Marte of Russia 
from New York for a European vacation 
to visit her brother, Grand Duke Dmitri, 
who lives in Paris and her son, Prince Len- 
nert of Sweden. Since she was forced to flee 
Russia during the 
revolution in 1918, 
the author of “Edu- 
cation of a Princess” 
has tried numerous 
careers, including 
newspaper __ writing 
and dress designing. 
Her latest venture 18 


Acme photography. 


From New York, Countess Barsars 
Hutton Havewrtz-Reventitow and her 
$-year-old son, Lance, for her London 
home after a two-month visit with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn L. Hutton. 
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She said she had made the trip “to let my 
gn see his grandfather.” 


Recovered: 


Chief Justice Cuartes Evans Huaues, 
71, from the illness which prevented his 
attending the final sessions of the Supreme 
Court. Although still undergoing treat- 
ment for a duodenal ulcer, he was able to 
lave Washington for a motor trip through 
New England and does not plan to return 
yntil the court reconvenes in October. 


Died: 

Ravpu Putirzer, 
60, eldest son of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer, 
in New York, June 
14, of complications 
following an abdomi- 
nal operation. He was 
graduated from Har- 
vard in 1900 and im- 
mediately joined the 
staff of The New York World, which his 
father had founded and at the time still 
edited. In 1907 he went to St. Louis as 
president of The Post-Dispatch. At the 
death of his father in 1911, Pulitzer be- 
came head of the company which controlled 
The World, The Evening World, and The 
Post-Dispatch, and remained in active 
charge until ill health forced his retire- 
ment in 1980—a year before the World 
papers were sold to Scripps-Howard and 
merged with The New York Telegram. As 
editor of The World from 1924 to 1929, 
Pulitzer won a reputation as a crusader, 
particularly for his exposure of the Ku 
Klux Klan and his support of Sacco and 
Vanzetti in their fight for a new trial. 





Wide World 


Epwarp S. Martin, 83, essayist and 
editor, in New York, from a broken hip, 
June 18. Founder of The Harvard Lam- 
poon, he became in 18883 the first editor of 
Life. 


Witt1am (Cuickx) Wess, 32-year-old 
Negro orchestra leader, following a urolog- 
ical operation, in Baltimore, June 16. The 
little drummer (only 4 feet 1) claimed to 
be the originator of swing music. Last year, 
with Ella Fitzgerald, the band’s singer, he 
wrote “A Tisket, a Tasket.” 


Guillotined : 


Evcene Weinmann, 31, in Versailles, 
France, June 17, the leader of a “murder 
for profit” ring which killed six persons, in- 
cluding Jean De Koven, young American 
dancer, Cursing and snarling as he was led 
to the execution, the German ex-convict re- 
lued the traditional cigarette offered to 
the doomed but drank a cup of rum. Two 
days before he had paid $12 for a grave in 
which to be buried. Some 10,000 persons, 
many of whom had spent the night reveling 
in cafés, were in the courtyard at dawn to 
witness the execution. 





star of Cecil B. DeMille’s 
“UNION PACIFIC” 


says: 


“I imagine every woman 


who 
ciate 


comfort of air-conditioning. 
It’s so kind to complexions, 
frocks and dispositions.” 


travels must appre- 
the cleanliness and 





IN 1869 - Trains were Heated by Coal 
Stoves and Cooled by Opening Windows 


Today ¢ niniinin acuvine AND AIR- 


CONDITIONING ASSURES UNIFORM COMFORT 












Scenes from the picture \ 





@ See the Cecil B. 
DeMille Paramount 
spectacle “UNION 
PACIFIC” starring 
Barbara Stanwyck 
and Joel McCrea, 
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N PACIFIC 


THE YEAR ‘ROUND ! 


Quire TRUE, Miss Stanwyck, and don’t 
forget the men whotravel. Their linen and 
light suits are equally fresh as feminine 
frocks after a transcontinental trip on a 
Union Pacific Streamliner . . . not to 
mention howrefreshed and rested travelers 
themselves arrive. 


Add to this such delights as Dining Car 
“meals that appeal;” Lounge Cars, as 
unique as they are superb;a train personnel 
which extends the hospitality of the West. 
The result—“bon voyage” come true. 


™" Cheamluers 


Save a day between Chicago and Pacific 
Coast on the Streamliners “City of Los 
Angeles,” “‘City of San Francisco,” “‘City 
of Portland.” Only 3934 hours en route. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 715, Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


RAILROAD 
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Recent U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 





permit double taxation on trust 





funds, but protection is afforded 
by New York State Constitution 








HE U. S. Supreme Court, on May 29th, handed down decisions uphold- 

ing the right of two States to levy death taxes on trust funds set up in 
one State by a resident of another. Numerous inquiries have come to us 
as to the effect of these decisions on trust funds and custodian accounts 
placed with us by non-residents of the State of New York. 

For the benefit of non-residents, we wish to announce, under the 
advice of counsel, that despite the above decisions the mere holding or 
keeping of securities in trust or custodian accounts established in New 
York State by residents of other States does not subject such funds to 


death taxes by New York State. This protection against double taxa-— 


tion is provided under Section 3, Article XVI, of the Constitution of the 
State of New York as amended in 1938, which reads in part as follows: 


“Moneys, credits, securities and other intangible 
personal property within the state not employed in 
carrying on any business therein by the owner shall 
be deemed to be located at the domicile of the owner 
for purposes of taxation, and if held in trust, shall not 
be deemed to be located in this state for purposes of 
taxation because of the trustee being domiciled in this 
state, provided that if no other state has jurisdiction 
to subject such property held in trust to death taxa- 
tion, it may be deemed property having a taxable 
situs within this state for purposes of death taxation.” 


BANK OF NEW YORK 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





ial -——~— 


Cotton Stamp. Plan 


Though statistics on local tryouts aren’t 
complete, Wallace’s stamp plan for distrib- 
uting surplus foods has impressed New 
Dealers as a success. If they prove right, 
it'll be adopted nationally. Now in the 
cards is a similar scheme for cotton goods 
that will work about the same way: Re- 
liefers will buy stamps exchangeable at re- 
tail stores for any kind of clothing and will 
get gratis other stamps that can _ be 
swapped for certain low-quality cotton 
garments. Officials hope to start this pro- 
gram by fall, trying it out first in towns 
already familiar with the food stamp plan. 


C.1.0.’s New Allies 

Practically every writer has overlooked 
the significance of the C.1L.0. executive 
hoard’s coming out for the “sixty-sixty” 
pension plan—%60 a month for needy per- 
sons over 60. Recalling how labor and the 
“$30 every Thursday” crowd teamed up to 
defeat the drastic anti-labor amendment in 
California last fall, the C.1.0. is now out 
for a national alliance with old-age groups 
to exert pressure in elections and in Con- 
gress. The alliance with the “poor man” 
also indicates the C.I.0.’s conscious desire 
to increase its proletarian slant. 


Candidate Roosevelt? 


Note how the Democratic outlook has 
changed in recent weeks. A Roosevelt 
third-term attempt can now be counted 
on as a distinct possibility. A few months 
ago the President’s intimates were con- 
vinced he didn’t want a third term but 
wanted to retire to Hyde Park and work 
on his public papers. Now the same men 
are convinced his mind has changed—or is 
changing. Probable reasons for the change: 
(1) continued failure to uncover a real 
New Dealer with much hope of nomina- 
tion and election, (2) reports from politi- 
cal lieutenants that constant talk on the 
subject has begun to wear down popular 
resistance to a third term, (3) the grow- 
ing conviction that Roosevelt can get the 
nomination if he wants it. 


Revised Forecasts 


The changed Democratic picture is well 
reflected in the opinions of the 50 ace polit- 
ical writers whom Periscope questioned 


early last April. At that time they ranked 
the most likely Democratic nominees in 
this order: Garner, Hull, Roosevelt, Doug- 
las, Clark, Farley. Today informal ques- 
tioning of about 30 of those 50 indicates 
general agreement that chances of a Roose- 
velt candidacy have improved tremen- 
dously and that F.D.R. and Hull now lead 
the field. Garner’s chances are rated pretty 
slim because of clear signs that Roosevelt 
won’t approve him and because of the be- 
lief that no candidate can be nominated 
without such approval. A few correspond- 
ents now mention Senator Wheeler as a 
compromise candidate. 


Nicaragua Loan Motive 


A hitherto-unpublicized reason behind 
the recent U.S. “good neighbor” loan to 
Nicaragua has now turned up. When Pres- 
ident Somoza was visiting Washington, the 
State Department knew not only that 
there was great economic unrest in his 
country but that his bitter political enemy, 
General Chamorros, was just across the 
border in Mexico organizing and arming 
his followers for a coup against Somoza. 
To avert a revolution that would be sure 
to endanger American interests, the State 
Department quickly arranged the loan, 
providing employment for Nicaragua’s dis- 
contented peons. This particular reason for 
the rush was naturally kept quiet; it might 
sound too much like old-time dollar di- 
plomacy. 


Political Notes 


After F.D.R.’s Retail Federation speech 
announcing he'd press forward with his 
present policies, the federation checked 
some 600 newspaper editorials on the ad- 
dress and found only 22 of them favorable 
. . . Ambassador to London Kennedy is 
betting friends F.D.R. will run for.a third 
term, war or no war .. . Many high-rank 
New Dealers say that if Hughes’ health 
forces him to quit, the Chief Justiceship 
will go to Senator Wagner of N.Y., even 
though he’s 62 . . . If, as expected, RFC 
Chairman Jones is made Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, his present job will probably 
go to Emil Schram, an RFC director. 


Maritime Report 


The U.S. Maritime Commission has had 
specialists abroad preparing a special re- 
port on modern warfare’s effects on mer- 
chant shipping, as illustrated by the Span- 
ish war. A chief point in the findings will 
be that airplane attacks aren’t nearly so 
damaging to merchantmen as has been 
generally supposed. Like last year’s report 
(revealed here) on shipbuilding costs in 


the U.S. and in Europe, the document will 
probably be studied by the commission 
and the President but not made public. 


Trivia 

Colonel Lindbergh and House committee 
officials edited his 90 minutes of frank tes- 
timony down to about six minutes’ worth 
before permitting it to be printed; inci- 
dentally his knowledge and outspokenness 
impressed committeemen . . . Owen D. 
Young's son Philip has been working for 
some time as an assistant to Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Hanes . . . Criticizing 
civil-service methods, Representative Sa- 
bath tells of a Federal examination for char- 
women in Chicago; it was limited to those 
weighing less than 132 pounds . . . Now 
that Boss Tom Pendergast of Kansas City 
is in Leavenworth penitentiary, facetious 
Missourians are calling it “Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin.” 





Japanese War Alibis 


‘The Japanese Army’s long-promised 
“final” victory in China has been so de- 
layed that the government is now prepar- 
ing an “alibi campaign” to explain the dif- 
ficulties to the Japanese public, which has 
markedly increased its grumbling in the 
last three months. The campaign will be 
launched shortly with distribution of 
1,000,000 pamphlets announcing that two 
more years are needed to finish the war 
and urging more belt-tightening and patri- 
otic contributions. The government will 
explain that 1,500,000 men are still fight- 
ing for Chiang Kai-shek, besides 500,000 
guerrillas who must be “exterminated” be- 
fore peace can be achieved. 


Bolivian Visit 

One unpublicized characteristic of Lt. 
Col. German Busch, Bolivia’s dictator, is 
his unique method of handling press rela- 
tions. When the 35-year-old Colonel re- 
sents a story published about him he calls 
the writer into his private office and liter- 
ally beats him up. Recently he soundly 
whipped 60-year-old Alcides Arguedas, Bo- 
livia’s outstanding writer. Now he has in- 
vited John W. White, N. Y. Times Buenos 
Aires correspondent, whose stories have 
been critical of Busch, to visit him at 
Bolivia’s expense. 


Pope’s Health 


From excellent sources comes word that 
Vatican officials fear Pope Pius XII’s 
health is suffering under the pressure of his 
new duties. Recently his medical adviser, 
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Galeazzi, has forbidden him cooked vege- 
tables, substituting raw vegetables and 
salads high in vitamin content. Also, his 
daily exercise of ten minutes on a rowing 
machine has been supplemented by ten 
minutes on an electrical horse. The Pope, 
however, laughs at his friends’ fears and 
has been heard to remark: “We wiry people 
always fool you well-covered ones.” 


Argentine Reaction 


Recent U.S.-Brazil rapprochement has 
brought a strong Argentinian reaction that 
so far has been unreported here. The Ar- 
gentineans regard this country’s recent 
$120,000,000 loan and the visit of General 
Marshall, next U.S. Chief of Staff, as the 
first steps toward a U.S. effort to make 
Brazil South America’s dominant economic 
and military power—a position long held 
by Argentina. Next step, they fear, will be 
the switching of Brazil’s 900,000-ton-a- 
year wheat purchases from Argentina to 


the U.S. 


Spanish Dissension 


Diplomats who should know give sup- 
port to the vague reports of a violent polit- 
ical struggle behind the postwar recon- 
struction of Spain. Franco, they say, is 
having increasing trouble steering a course 
between the two groups, pro-Nazis and 
monarchists, who are pulling for and 
against participation in the Italo-German 
military alliance. Keep your eye on Ramon 
Serrano Sufier, Franco’s brother-in-law 
and Minister of Interior. He’s violently 
pro-Fascist and is the axis’ candidate to 
replace Franco if the latter persists in re- 
sisting pressure for an outright alliance. 
On the other side, monarchist leaders are 
saying there'll be a “new revolution” if 
Franco is replaced or gives in to Rome and 
Berlin. Every sign is that the masses, hat- 
ing any foreign influence, side with the 
monarchists. 


Yugoslavian Coup 


There’s evidence Yugoslavs are again 
fearing a Nazi coup. They’ve now learned 
that German race theorists are claiming 
the Croats and Slovenes, dissatisfied Yugo- 
slav minorities, are actually Germans, de- 
scendants of the Teuton Gothic tribes who 
simply adopted the Slavic tongue. Added 
unrest among these minorities, fomented 
by Nazi agents recently sent to the area, 
is expected now that Regent Prince Paul 
got through his Berlin visit without joining 
the axis. It’s significant that, at the very 
time Prince Paul was being wined and 
dined in Berlin, the Yugoslavs were quiet- 
ly moving important factories south— 
away from the Austrian border. 


Foreign Notes 


There’s an amusing, though hardly sig- 
nificant, angle to King Victor Emmanuel’s 
award of the Grand Order of the Annun- 
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ziata to Nazi Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop. The last two foreigners to receive 
this highest Italian honor were Haile Se- 
lassie and King Zog . . . Historic Green- 
wich Observatory in England will be 
moved a short distance because near-by 
industrial machinery interferes with its 
delicate instruments . . . As a part of its 
cooperative plan for intercepting Reich 
planes in war, Britain has permanently 
stationed 200 British Royal Air Force 
planes in France. 





Britons vs. Banks 


A merican bankers who make a business 
of studying European politico-financial de- 
velopments are tipping friends to expect an 
outbreak of public indignation against the 
great banks in England. Incensed at the 
bankers’ transfer of Czech gold to the 
Nazis at the behest of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, the British public 
and financial press are demanding to know 
how Montagu Norman, head of the Bank 
of England and a consistent advocate of 
loans to the Nazis in the past, voted in the 
B.LS. directors’ meeting. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, there’s a rapidly growing feel- 
ing that British bankers are the real ap- 
peasers of Germany. One result will be in- 
creased pressure for Britain to withdraw 


from the already feeble B.LS. 


‘Adjustment’ Trick 

If you get a letter from an “adjustment 
bureau” offering to collect (for a per- 
centage fee) “certain sums of money” 
which it knows are owed you, here’s the 
story: The organization has had fair suc- 
cess because most middle-income Amer- 
icans own some sort of worthless stock or 
know of some remote relative who might 
conceivably have died and willed them 
some money. Hence, many take a shot in 
the dark and sign the collection authoriza- 
tion which the firm encloses with its letter. 
It generally develops that the “bureau” 
has simply found that you have a dormant 
bank account, which you may or may not 
have forgotten. Under the perfectly legal 
authorization agreement, the firm is en- 
titled to a fat portion (often 50%) of the 
account for the simple service of “col- 
lecting” it. 


New Products 


To meet the demand for a rubber bath- 
ing suit that doesn’t overheat the wearer, 
U.S. Rubber Products, Inc., has developed 
a multipore rubber with 6,400 minute holes 
to the square inch . . . The Post Office De- 
partment is experimenting with a specially 
treated cotton twine, with the idea of sub- 
stituting it for the 3,000,000-odd pounds of 
imported jute twine it uses annually .. . 
Ten large fabric firms are starting to use 
Zelan, a du Pont product once used only on 
rainwear; it’s a repellent finish that’s sup- 


posed to make dresses impervious to staing 
from water, perspiration, alcohol, spilled 
foods, etc. 


Business Footnotes 


With Mexican Government backing, g 
big group of Spanish Loyalist refugees js 
preparing for large-scale cultivation of 
olives (for making olive oil) in North. 
western and Central Mexico . . . The N.Y, 
Stock Exchange is considering major steps 
to improve its public relations; a prelimj- 
nary move may be a broad survey to learp 
what features of the exchange the average 
American most criticizes—and what mis. 
conceptions he has that ought to be cleared 
up ... The Justice Department’s antitrust 
suit against four movie-theater chains jp 
the Southwest is just a starter; it will soon 
press many others . . . Because British 
plane factories are tied up in military pro. 
duction, Imperial Airways is contemplating 
buying American-made Douglases for its 
London-Paris run. 





Miscellany 


(chemin University Press is starting 
a movement for a series of commemorative 
stamps honoring famous American authors 
... Germany will boycott the 50th anni- 
versary of the famous Henley regatta on 
the Thames this summer . . . The Fascist 
government’s handsome __tourist-boosting 
magazine, Italia, is being suspended be- 
cause of a paper shortage in Italy. 


Coast Sport Clean-up 


Western sports fans will probably never 
see the sensational report they’ve been ex- 
pecting on alleged subsidizing of athletes 
by Pacific Coast Conference colleges. A 
clean-up was envisioned two years ago 
when the conference hired former G-man 
Edwin Atherton to conduct a $50,000 in- 
vestigation. But insiders say Atherton’s 
report, now nearly ready, contains so much 
evidence against nearly all the major col- 
leges that authorities will never make it 
public. They will, however, seek adoption 
of a fair-practice code to regulate future 
proselyting. 


Missing Persons 


Clarence Birdseye, inventor of the 
frozen-foods process which he sold to Gen- 
eral Foods in 1929, lives in an exclusive 
section of Gloucester, Mass.; has a small 
factory in the Italian fishermen’s quarter 
where he manufactures light bulbs with 
self-contained reflectors and experiments 
with new quick-freezing apparatus . . - 
Georges Carpentier, onetime heavyweight 
title contender, was in charge of Paris 
ultrafashionable Ambassadeurs restaurant 
last season; still operates his own Parisiall 
bar near the Arc de Triomphe and is ope?- 
ing another at Deauville for the summé 
season. 
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CHAMPION 


The Tire with the 
New Safety-Lock Cord Body 
, and New Gear-Grip Tread 
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- with the world’s most ae tire-builc ing 
machinery. You will see how the revolutionary new 
Safety-Lock cord body is made; how the fibers in each 
cord, the cords in each ply and the plies that form the body 

\ of the tire are all securely locked together by the new and 
advanced Firestone process of Gum-Dipping; and how the 
amazing new Gear-Grip tread is applied. When you have 
seen this dramatic “inside story” of the new Firestone 
Champion Tire, you too will realize why it delivers such 
sensational mileage and provides such remarkable 
protection against blowouts, punctures and skidding. 

Motor car manufacturers were so enthusiastic about 

its superior performance that they have adopted the new 
Firestone Champion Tire for their 1939 models. Order 
your new car now equipped with this wonderful new tire. 
Or, call upon your nearby Firestone Dealer or Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store today and equip your 
present car with a set of new Firestone Champion Tires— 
the only tires made that are safety-proved on the 
speedway for your protection on the highway. 
Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and 
the 70-piece Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred 
Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 


; See Firestone Tires made in 
Fh restone the Firestone Factory and 
LIFE PROTECTOR Exhibition Building at the 
The Tire within a Tire pe York World’s Fair. 
so Visit the Firestone 
Makes a blowout as harmless as a Exhibit at the Golden Gate 
slow leak. Should e blowout occur, Exposition at San Francisco. 
the exclusive Automatic Safety- 
Valve holds sufficient air in the 
inner compartment to support the 
car until it is brought to a safe stop. 
[ve fr 
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fHE ONLY TIRE BUILT AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR» 
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OLD HOME WEAKoness. Strengthening 
the bonds of blood, and memories of happy 
years gone by, mother and son once again 
share a craving for the good old foods of 
long ago! For beans, fresh from the oven, 
tich with juicy pork and redolent with the 


SATURDAY RITUAL. Remember how 
ood the kitchen smelled on Saturdays? 
s were a-baking! All Friday night they 
soaked. Then they were put in a hot, dry oven. 
With what a lavish hand mother drenched 
them in molasses! Just like Heinz does! 





aroma of thick molasses and rare spices! 
a One secret mother won’t share with her 

ig boy during Old Home Week: The beans 
she serves today are baked by Heinz 
—but 4e’/] never know. They're just like the 
kind she used to make! 


SCRAPING BOTTOM. Chief gastronomi- 
cal delights of boyhood were spoon-lickin 
and bean-pot-scraping! What tasty morse 
nestled in the depths of the ee an-pot! 
To duplicate this thrill, heat einz-baked 
beans in your bean-pot and scrape bottom. 


TREASURE the memories of boy-gone days 
The handful of “legal tender,” cached in grubb 
ockets. The first tune you whistled. An 
est memory of all— Mother's baked beans o: 
Saturday night—the kind Heinz makes today! 


PLAIN FISHIN’. Take your deep-sea harness 
and costly trout rods. For rea/ fun, plain “fishin’ 
is best! A pole, a string, a bobber, a worm; 
two pals—and baked bean sandwiches, home 
baked beans on homemade bread. That is 
somethin’! Heinz-bean sandwiches are, too! 


Each of the 57 Varieties 
of Heinz pure foods is an 
old-time favorite, prepared 
the careful home way 
by Heinz ski chefs. 
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T Rosaevelt’s War on Hatch Bill 
Draws up Battle Lines for 1940 


House’s Relief Overhauling 
Adds to Cleavage in the New 
Deal; Third-Term Talk Gaining 


Nearly everyone in Washington last 
week kept one eye on the thermometer 
(usually in the 90s) and the other on 1940. 
The 76th Congress, little noted for out- 
standing legislation and anxious to get 
home, showed an increasing tendency to 
measure the handful of major bills still 
in the hopper in terms of next summer’s 
national political conventions and the 
November election to follow. 

Friends of Vice President John N. Gar- 
ner thought they detected an equal aware- 
ness of the imminence of the New Deal’s 
severest test at the White House, where 
Mr. Roosevelt was putting the Presidential 
curse on the Hatch Bill, an instrument 
designed to prevent electioneering by 
virtually all government employes below 
Cabinet and Congressional rank. 

That controversial measure, twice in- 
troduced by Sen. Carl A. Hatch, New 
Mexico Democrat, passed this year by the 
Senate and bearing Garner’s personal en- 
dorsement, has languished in the House 
Judiciary Committee since April. President 
Roosevelt said last week that, while he 
agreed with the obvious objectives of the 
bill, he thought it was badly drawn. Spe- 
cifically, he did not believe that so many 
government employes should be excluded 
from political activity. 

Whereupon Rep. Emanuel Celler of 
New York and Rep. Arthur D. Healey of 
Massachusetts, after conferring at the 
White House, announced they would push 
the fight to amend the bill so as to exempt 
from its provisions some 25,000 to 35,000 
persons, including postmasters, district 
attorneys, revenue collectors, and United 
States marshals. And Hatch warned that, 
if the House didn’t pass his bill, he would 
try to amend the anti-politics clause of the 
Relief Bill to make it permanent. 


Body Blow 


The measure to which he referred 
certainly was drawn from no White House 
blueprint. The 1940 Relief Bill, carrying 
& $1,735,000,000 appropriation, went 


through a raucous fourteen-hour session in 
the House last week, but was sustained by 
the rousing vote of 373 to 21. And although 
the $1,447,000,000 requested by the Budg- 
et Bureau for the WPA was retained, 
members followed the pattern drawn by 
the Appropriations Committee so closely 
that the bill’s author, Rep. Clifton A. 
Woodrum of Virginia, declared: “This bill 
contains restrictions that strike a body 
blow at the relief racketeering.” 

Quick protest came from white-collar 
workers in New York City who paraded 
past G.O.P. headquarters carrying effigies 
of Woodrum and of Rep. John Taber of 
New York (who fooled them and voted 
against the measure). The marchers com- 
plained against the provisions which would 
abolish the Federal theater project entirely 
and which would wipe out the arts, music, 
and historic-records projects unless states 
shared the cost. Another unpopular clause 
would force all persons (except heads of 
families 45 years old and World War 
veterans) who have been on the rolls for 
eighteen months to take 60-day vacations 
and look for private work—a prospect not 
so dire in the light of a United States 
Employment Service report that jobs were 
looking up: 333,185 were filled during 





WPA demonstrators in New York City booed the Woodrum Relief Bill 
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Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


May, nearly 250,000 of them in private in- 
dustry, a 50 per cent gain over May 1938. 

The Administration was particularly 
irked by a clause replacing the WPA’s 
single Administrator with a three-man 
board; nor was it pleased over the stipula- 
tion limiting WPA building projects to a 
top cost of $50,000. But the White House 
salvaged $19,000,000 for the National 
Youth Administration when the House 
overrode its committee to add that amount 
to the NYA and make its total appropria- 
tion $100,000,000. 

In one respect, the House took a hint 
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from the construction industry, which 
E. P. Palmer, former president of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, 
summarized in a speech before the New 
York Building Congress and Merchants 
Association of New York. The PWA, he 
declared, had rescued the construction in- 
dustry “in its darkest hour,” but “con- 
struction men are not considering WPA 
expenditures as construction, any more 
than . . . businessmen would consider it 
good business to pay 25 cents for a 3-cent 
pencil.” Apparently sharing the same view, 
the House took $125,000,000 away from the 
WPA, giving it to the PWA for larger 
building projects. 





Significance 

The House’s manhandling of the WPA 
shows that the representatives are more 
indifferent to the potentialities of the relief 
vote than to the mounting protests of the 
general public against relief costs and felief 
abuses. The earmarking of $125,000,000 
for PWA was a gesture to that economy 
which Congress has preached so much and 
practiced only at the expense of the un- 
employed, and hence augurs nothing of 
the probable Congressional attitude to- 
ward the new spending program that is 
expected next January. How far the House 
was from real economy was illustrated by 
its memory failure: when, a few weeks ago, 
Administration spokesmen fought a $50,- 
000,000 “porking” of the War Department 
appropriation for flood control, they argued 
that the President had intended that 
amount to be earmarked out of the relief 
appropriation. Proponents of the “pork” 
promised they would deduct the sum from 
the Relief Bill. By last week they had for- 
gotten the promise. 

Nevertheless, the Relief Bill vote was in 
a sense an act of defiance toward the White 
House—defiance in which a great many 
nominal New Dealers joined. 

But a far more serious cleavage between 
the Administration and conservative Demo- 
crats may be brewing over the Hatch Bill. 
The New Deal inner circle is so frankly 
alarmed over its implications that Demo- 
cratic Chairman James A. Farley has 
directed Charles Michelson, the National 
Committee’s $25,000-a-year publicity di- 
rector, to train his guns on the measure. 
What everyone realizes is that virtually all 
of these government employes the Hatch 
Bill would bar from politics owe their jobs 
to the President and would be expected to 
show their appreciation. 

Garner’s friends are reported to be even 
more alarmed by the prospect of a House- 
weakened Hatch measure. This week’s 
Gallup poll showed that, whereas in April 
1937 only 28 per cent believed Mr. Roose- 
velt would seek a third term, 48 per cent 
now feel he will, and 45 per cent think he 
will be elected if he does. Garner is repre- 
sented as calculating that Federal em- 
ployes alone might turn the convention to 
the man who hired them. 
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William Buckner smiled... 


Lobby Parties 


Tale of Gay Lures,to Congress 
Is Unfolded at Buckner’s Trial 


A redheaded chorus girl named Noel 
Carter, whose London engagement in 
“Hellzapoppin” was postponed so that she 
might testify in the strange case of William 
P. Buckner Jr. and $2,000,000 worth of de- 
faulted Philippine Railway Co. bonds, last 
week set things a-poppin’ in Federal Dis- 
trict Court, New York City, where a jury 
of nine men and three women was hearing 
fantastic tales of alleged attempts to bribe 
Congressmen with wine and women. 

The story of Buckner, who was indicted 
with four others in April, as told by As- 
sistant United States Attorney William P. 
Maloney, runs something like this: In 1937 
$8,000,000 worth of bonds were issued in 
Manila to build a railroad in the Philip- 
pines. American investors bought the 
$2,000,000 worth not held by the Philip- 
pine Government and, when they were al- 
most immediately defaulted, organized a 
bondholders’ protective committee of which 
Buckner became chairman. The bonds were 
being quoted in New York at 13, having 
been driven down, according to Maloney, 
by a whispering campaign designed to 
shake bondholders’ confidence and enable 
Buckner and his associates to buy in at a 
favorable price. 

Maloney averred that Buckner then 
went to Manila at the committee’s expense 
to confer with High Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt and Felipe Buencamino, a mem- 
ber of the Philippine National Assembly. 
The government contends that Buenca- 
mino, one of those later indicted with 
Buckner, agreed to work for a plan where- 
by the Philippine Government would buy 
in the privately held bonds at 65. Their 
quotation in New York rocketed to 31, at 





which point the Securities and Exchange 
Commission noted a $3,500,000 traffic in 


them and ordered an inquiry. 


Meanwhile, according to Maloney’s ver. 
sion, Buckner was taking bevies of stage 
beauties to Washington for parties 4; 
which liquor allegedly played an importan; 
part in the entertainment. Paced by Mis 
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. . at Noel Carter’s testimony 


Carter, last week’s witnesses described the 
parties, but most of them said they found 
the few Congressmen who showed up pret- 
ty dull guests, and there was no indication 
that the lavish lobby Buckner is accused of 
having arranged accomplished his alleged 
purpose: introduction of a bill to authorize 
the United States Government to pay 
interest on the bonds until such time as the 
Philippine Government purchased them. 

The upshot of the “brazen swindle,” a- 
cording to the prosecution, was that Pres- 
dent Manuel Quezon of the Philippine 
Commonwealth announced that his gov- 
ernment had no intention of ever buying 
the bonds, and the bondholders who had 
been “duped” by Buckner lost. a million 
dollars. 

This week a taste of Hollywood wa 
promised the curious who have been pack- 
ing the courtroom, with Frank Morgan, 
Herbert Marshall, and Loretta Young, 
Buckner’s reputed fiancée, scheduled to 
take the stand. 





Royal Aftermath 


As the flood of newsprint on the visit of 
the King and Queen receded last week 
(see page 23), it left behind a batch o 
anecdotes: 


§ Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigat 
was seething because President Roosevelt 
had introduced him to King George with 
the remark: “Here’s the man who expec! 
to succeed me, but he won’t.” 
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— ¢ Anthony R. Wagner, Portcullis Pursui- 

ales yant at the College of Arms of London, 
oe declared in New York that Queen Eliza- 
Auber: beth was not only a second cousin (six 
of Stage ° . 
Hie generations removed) of George Washing- 
sonal ton, but also a fifth cousin (four genera- 

n 


by Miss tions removed) of Robert E. Lee. 


€ Rumor credited the King with a startled 
Jance at Mabel Boardman, Washington 
head of the Red Cross and known for her 
resemblance to Queen Victoria, and the 
remark: “Well, really! There’s great- 
gandmama!” 


§ Mrs. Roosevelt, in her United Features 
syndicated column, detailed a Hyde Park 
gries Of mishaps: (1) a serving table 
tipped over; (2) a servant dropped a 
loaded tray; (3) the President, moving 
backward, almost sat on another trayful 
of glasses and bottles. But, she wrote, 
“Their Majesties remained completely 


calm.’ 





Labor and the Fair 


Complaints against New York union 
tactics that blew the lid off the World’s 
Fair labor troubles a fortnight ago (News- 
WEEK, June 19) continued to pour in last 
week. 

While the newest protest was voiced by 
Dr. James Ewing, who accused the unions 
of increasing the cost of the Memorial 
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1p pret-M™ cancer hospital’s new $4,000,000 building 
dicationf™ by 20 per cent (see page 27), the situa- 
vused of MM tion at the fair was still boiling. An in- 
alleged MM formal survey of 58 complaining foreign 
ithorize fi exhibitors revealed estimates that they had 
to pay——m spent approximately $10,000,000 over their 
e as the budgets, most of it because of additional 
| them. ## labor costs. 
lle,” ac: Jay Downer, onetime member of the 
t Presi- Mi Fair Board of Design and chairman of its 
ilippine fi Amusement Area control board, charged 
is gov- MM the unions, after their first claims for over- 
buying time had been granted, “acted like tigers 
ho had after their first taste of blood.”* Dr. Neil 
million Van Aken, head of the Foreign Govern- 
ment Commissioners Club, who estimated 
od was that the Netherlands Pavilion, of which he 
n pack-M is executive secretary, had cost between 
Aorgan, i $75,000 and $100,000 extra, declared that 
Young, J half the 58 nations represented by the club 
iled toM had petitioned their home governments 
regarding the alleged labor abuses. And 
a Dutch artisan brought to this country 
for the fair was quoted in the Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant of Rotterdam as 
charging that “bungling” American work- 
visit of J men worked fifteen minutes and rested an 
t week I hour, beginning their overtime wages at 
atch of 3:30 in the afternoon. 

The second party to the dispute struck 
ichigan back. Thomas A. Murray, president of the 
nail Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
ve with cil of Greater New York, denounced all 
expects 


*Five days after he made the statement, 
wner’s connections with the fair were severed. 
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accusations as “utterly untrue” and 
prompted by “mad jealousy and resent- 


ment.” But on the part of the third party . 


—the fair—there was nothing but stony 
silence. Officials would say merely that re- 
plies to telegrams sent by Grover Whalen 
to foreign exhibitors asking about their 
labor troubles had been “satisfactory.” 
And questions bearing on what effect 
withdrawal of a considerable number of 
foreign nations might have on the fair’s 
plan to continue through 1940 were coun- 
tered with cheerful remarks about the 
8,000,000-plus gate. 





State Entente 
Mississippi Governor Sells 


Recovery Idea to Kansas 


The son of a Confederate captain invad- 
ed the Free State of Kansas last week in 
the role of a medicine man selling a 
formula he believes is delivering his state 
from a malady not unknown to the wheat 
fields: Eastern financial and industrial 
domination. 

Addressing the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce in Wichita, Gov. Hugh L. 
White of Mississippi struck a theme famil- 
iar to the South and Midwest long before 
the New Deal discovered the nation’s No. 
1 and No. 2 “economic problems”: the 
high freight rates, high tariffs, depleted 
lands, and lack of balance between agri- 
culture and industry that had made 
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America’s farmers “the victims of a coloni- 
al economy imposed upon us by regional 
imperialism.” White’s formula: home in- 
dustries. 

White is not the first Southerner to ob- 
serve the paradox which for years forced a 
people living among the finest virgin trees 
in America to buy their furniture from 
far-off factories. He is one of the few 
Southern governors to do something about 
it. He had to. Ever since the Civil War, 
unpopulous Mississippi has been the poor- 
est state in the Union, per capita. In the 
90s it began to vary its one major indus- 
try, the raising of cotton, with lumbering. 
Whining sawmills made White and a few 
score fellow Mississippians wealthy. In 
1919 there were 2,455 industrial plants in 
the Magnolia State, employing 57,000 at 
an annual pay roll of $51,000,000. Most of 
them were sawmills. 

But the woodsman’s ax, like the cotton 
planter’s hoe, impoverished the state’s 
limited natural resources. By 1933 the 
number of industries had dropped to 746; 
the number of employes, to 27,000; the 
yearly pay roll in industry, to $13,500,- 
000. 

Mississippi's plight was brought home to 
White in his home town, Columbia. The 
lone sawmill, out of forests to chew up, had 
shut down. White went in with other lead- 
ing citizens and put up the collateral for a 
garment factory. A pickle works and can- 
ning plant followed, and soon there were 
eight thriving industries to replace the 
lost sawmill. 

Convinced Columbia’s solution was Mis- 


8. B. Kiefner 


Governors: Ratner of Kansas, White of Mississippi 








sissippi’s, White campaigned for governor 
on a “Balance Agriculture With Industry” 
slogan, lost, came back two years later 
with the same platform and won. A few 
months after he took office in January 
1936, the legislature passed his B.A.W.I. 
bill, offering cheap labor and five years’ 
land-tax exemption to any industry that 
would come to the state. 

At the end of its first year of operation, 
B.A.W.I. had swelled the dollar volume of 
Mississippi’s manufactured products to 
$190,670,510, as against $120,330,000 in 
1935—a gain of nearly 60 per cent as con- 
trasted with 27 per cent for the entire 
country in the same period. 

Kansans were impressed, and Gov. 
Payne Ratner indicated he might accept 
White’s invitation to come to Mississippi 
for an address designed to cement the new 
South-Midwest entente. 





Significance 


The best indication that Southerners 
generally believe White is on the right 
track is the fact that the Mississippi dele- 
gation in Congress is pretty solidly be- 
hind his program. Even Sen. Theodore 
Bilbo, always at bitter odds with Sen. Pat 
Harrison, says he is for the Governor’s 
“aims.” 

Outside Mississippi that feeling is even 
more prevalent. Some neighboring states 
are grumbling that White is taking busi- 
ness away from them. And New Dealers, 
while sympathizing with Mississippi’s nat- 
ural desire to pull itself up by its own boot- 
straps, disapprove of some B.A.W.I. meth- 
ods. White has clashed with the Adminis- 
tration over the Wages and Hours Law, 
which he thinks ought to allow a differen- 
tial for the South which would “take ade- 
quate account” of the lower cost of living 
there. 

But on that score White has the whole 
South with him. It fought for a differen- 
tial when the act went through, and it is 
expected to fight as a unit to have it 
amended, perhaps at the next session. The 
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Neutrality drafters: Berle, Hull, and Welles wrote a bill with S 
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... Sol Bloom gave it a name 


newly organized Southern Policy Commit- 
tee in Congress will go down the line for 
this, as for the freight-rate differential, 
and for anything it can get in the way of 
agricultural subsidies, particularly on cot- 
ton. 





Neutrality Fight 


White House Pushes Bloom Bill 
in Face of Filibuster Threat 


Having delayed showing its hand on 
neutrality legislation until adjournment 
fever developed (NEwsweek, June 12), 
the Roosevelt Administration this week 
was playing against time and the Wash- 
ington heat to get its wish: lifting of the 
mandatory arms embargo before a possible 
European war this fall. 

Before the House was the so-called 
Bloom Bill, dutifully sped through the 
Foreign Affairs Committee by Acting 
Chairmnan Sol Bloom of New York over 
the protests of nine members who issued a 
stinging minority report. Actually, Bloom 
had no part in writing the measure, which 





International Newsphotos 
enator Pittman’s help .. . 
follows Secretary of State Cordell Hull’; 
suggestions like a blueprint. The blueprint 
was prepared at the State Department, 
with the assistance of Under-Secretary 
Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary Adolf 
Berle, and, vicariously at least, Sen. Key 
Pittman of Nevada, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, which 
has before it a similar bill under his av- 
thorship. 

In substance, the House measure pro- 
vides: (1) extension of the old cash-and- 
carry provisions to arms and ammunition, 
with the proviso that purchasers take title 
within the 3-mile limit; (2) a ban o 
United States citizens’ traveling in bel. 
ligerents’ ships, “except . . . as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe”; (3) a ban on United 
States vessels’ moving in combat areas, 
“except under such limitations as_ the 
President may prescribe”; (4) a ban on 
extending loans or credits to belligerents, 
except where the President “may pre 
scribe.” 

Though the House had not completed 
action on it, Sen. Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota, who had threatened to filibuster 
to prevent passage of any such bill as Hull 
suggested, promptly took the precaution 
of circulating a manifesto against the bill, 
mustering 21 signatures. 

Meanwhile, another hurdle was thrown 
athwart the path of the New Deals 
foreign policy when Rep. Schuyler 0. 
Bland of Virginia, chairman of the Hous: 
Merchant Marine Committee, brought to 
the floor a bill to create a government wat 
risk marine insurance agency. This was 
open to much the same criticisms as the 
Bloom neutrality measure, since it would 
put the government in the position o 
writing insurance for domestic and foreig 
vessels engaged in the “neutral” wartime 
trade of the United States. 





Significance 

The Administration wants a new nel- 
trality law as nearly like the Bloom measure 
as possible—and wants it now. The Bloom 
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Bill probably will squeak through the 
Hlouse, but the real test will come in the 
Senate. New Dealers believe that not 
more than twenty adverse votes would be 
cast in the upper house, but Republican 
senators, who are almost solidly against it, 
daim they have counted 36 noses on their 
side. After talking with Hull and Pittman 
Jast week, Minority Leader Charles 
McNary of Oregon stated flatly that the 
Senate would act on no neutrality bill at 
this session. Still, by the Republicans’ own 
count, there are not enough “nays” to 
defeat the Administration—unless Nye 
means business on his filibuster threat. 
And there is always the chance that a 
flibuster on neutrality might prove to be 
a trap for unwary Republicans and anti- 
New Deal Democrats. By keeping Con- 
gress in a stew all summer over foreign 
policy, the filibusterers might well prove so 
tiresome that public sentiment would 
swing toward the Administration; they 
most certainly would be doing the New 
Deal the favor of taking the country’s 
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cretary fm mind off domestic failures. 

y Adolf Realizing all this, and no more anxious 
n. Key than Vice President Garner to be kept long 
he Seni from their fishing and fence mending, 





senators probably will effect some sort of 
compromise—possibly resolving the trou- 
blesome arms-embargo clause by drawing 
the line at guns and ammunition and ex- 
empting airplanes, range finders, and other 
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inition, war implements now under the mandatory 
ke title ban. 
yan on ~ 
in bel- Poe 
‘Ef Demolition 
areas, “It rode through town like a freight 
as the—m train crossing a trestle.” Thus witnesses 
ban onf™ described the tornado that slashed a 25- 
rerents,am mile path northwest of Minneapolis this 
y pre-fm week, killing ten. Hitting Anoka, a town 
of 5,000, the wind flattened some 50 homes 
npleted | and demolished as many more buildings in 
North neighboring towns and the countryside. A 
ibusterf/m car containing four persons speeded head 
as Hull on into the storm and was whirled through 
-autionfm the air for several hundred yards, killing 
he bill, its occupants. 
thrown 
Del Black Tom Echo 
Hous: In 1937 the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
ight tof gation ran down 31 spy cases. In 1938 the 
nt wat-f Lumber jumped to 634. Last week, with 
is wast the prospect of even more trouble in 1939, 
as them Attorney General Frank Murphy an- 
would Nounced the coordination of all Federal 
jon off™ anti-espionage agencies (Justice, War, 
foreign Navy, State, and Post Office Depart- 
-artime rng under J. Edgar Hoover, FBI 
chief, 
As the United States thus was preparing 
to trap would-be spies and saboteurs, a 
w nev-™™ loud echo of the World War’s most sensa- 
reasure—™l tional sabotage incident rumbled from the 
Bloomff German-American Mixed Claims Commis- 





sion. After seventeen years’ effort to fix the 
responsibility for the 1916-17 Black Tom 
and Kingsland blasts that wrecked two 
New Jersey munitions depots, Associate 
Justice Owen J. Roberts of the Supreme 
Court, official umpire, last week held the 
German Government guilty as he awarded 
$53,000,000 damages to 153 claimants. Al- 
though Berlin promptly rejected the 
“monstrous” decision, claimants will share 
some $25,000,000 in German currency and 
bonds impounded in this country. 





Heflin’s Ghost 


Ex-Sen. J. Thomas (Tom-Tom) Heflin 
of Alabama, defeated in his last four at- 
tempts to return to Congress, is known to 
the Washington he will not forsake as a 
man who tells a good story and needs a 
good job. Last week Heflin used a good 
story to land a good job. 

The genial Alabamian had been writing 
to National Chairman James A. Farley 
for months, without response. Finally he 
tucked a famous Southern yarn into a let- 
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Heflin’s story got him a job 


ter. It concerned a village which, worried 
over the soul of an inveterate drunk, pro- 
duced a sheeted ghost who accosted the 
inebriate with the solemn warning: “I am 
St. Paul.” The tippler replied: “Howdy, 
Paul. Say, did you ever get an answer to 
your letter to the Ephesians?” 

“Mr. Farley,” Heflin added, “do I ever 
get a reply to my letters?” 
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Amused, Farley saw Attorney General 
Frank Murphy, who promised the pictur- 
esque Heflin a job as Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of land cases in Ala- 
bama, at a salary of $4,500 a year. 





Silk Stripes 


Last month, fresh from seven years’ ex- 
perience as head of the New Orleans Fed- 
eral detention headquarters, Milton F. 
Amrine became warden of Kansas State 
Prison at Lansing. He found his charges 
leading a sybaritic life—many drunk on 
prune and sugar wine distilled at the bot- 
tom of the prison coal mine; some clad in 
pink, white, and blue silk underwear; oth- 
ers speculating in “credits” for their work 
in coal mining and eating meals in their 
cells. Warden Amrine clamped down. 

Last week, 228 resentful convicts held a 
sit-down strike at the bottom of the coal 
mine, 710 feet below the surface, to regain 
their lost privileges. Amrine, insisting that 
the silk-undie row was kicked up by 
fewer than 100 convicts (whom he called 
degenerates) and that card sharps were 
amassing all the “credit money” of the 
other prisoners, refused to grant any con- 
cessions. After four hours of fruitless ne- 
gotiating, guards hauled up the bedrag- 
gled convicts and threw them into solitary 
confinement. 





Schoolboy Swastika 


As echoes of Maj. Gen. George Van 
Horn Moseley’s “Jewish plot” charges 
(Newsweek, June 12) subsided, two 
events last week brought fresh anti-Sem- 
itism charges to Washington’s doorstep. 

In Baltimore, Md., 40 students of su- 
burban Gwynn’s Falls High School sur- 
rounded Melvin Bridge, 14-year-old Jewish 
lad. “Are you a Jew?” they demanded. 
“Yes,” replied Bridge. Whereupon they 
ordered him off the ball diamond and, 
when he refused to go, mobbed him. In 
the melee one of them pricked a letter H 
(for Hebrew) on Bridge’s neck, and an- 
other inked a swastika on his forehead. 
Friends of the youth retaliated, precipi- 
tating a school feud and an investigation 
of a group known as the Junior Bund. As 
the school principal announced the sus- 
pension of eighteen students, Rep. Martin 
Dies of Texas warned that his committee 
for investigating un-American activities 
would look into a “widespread, secret anti- 
Semitic organization” in Baltimore. 

At near-by Annapolis, authorities of 
the United States Naval Academy began 
an inquiry into charges that Midshipman 
Jay Allen Einstein Jr. of White Plains, 
N.Y., had changed his name to Easton 
at the instance of “superiors” who had 
told him that such a move would “greatly 
enlarge” his opportunities for advance- 
ment. 
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Japan’s Squeeze of the British 
Tests Link With European Axis 


Itagaki’s Showdown Move 
Ties in With Fight to Block 


London-Moscow Alliance 


A captive balloon in the sky above 
Tientsin on one day last week carried a 
banner which said in Chinese characters: 
“Britain must recognize the new order in 
East Asia.” The next day this had been 
sharpened up to read: “The British despoil 
our commerce and are North China’s pub- 
lic enemy.” 

Down on the ground, long queues of 
people waited at entrances to the British 
and French concessions, fretting in a tem- 
perature of 106 degrees. At each of the 
five gateways loudspeakers broadcast a 
guilefully meek apology: “So sorry to 
cause you lots of trouble, but it is inevi- 
table to suppress Communists who have 
established a base of operations in the 
British concession.” 
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Blockaded: Tientsin and (inset) Ku-lang Su concessions 


This propaganda was the only thing that 
could flow freely between the two conces. 
sions and the rest of the city. Beginning 
at 6 a.m. on June 14, the Japanese had 
established a blockade around both areas 
—the British zone for reasons of hostility 
and the French concession because the 
main exits and entrances passed through it. 

Everybody going in or out had to pass 
inspection by Japanese soldiers or ‘Chinese 
police of the North China puppet govern. 
ment. But the rigor of the inspection va- 
ried. French, Germans, members of the 
American business colony of 400, and 
many other foreigners got by the barri- 
cades easily. They only had to show that 
their passports had the special blockade 
stamps which the Japanese had issued to 
the foreign consulates. The 202 United 
States Marines—who had to use these 
gates to get to their barracks in the prewar 
German concession—were told that their 
uniforms would be sufficient passport. 

Chinese coolies and British pillars of 
empire got it worst. They were taken be- 
hind barricades and searched. Britons were 
shouldered roughly into the lines of wait- 
ing coolies. One who lost his temper land- 
ed in jail. And another brought added an- 
noyance to all his fellow countrymen. The 
Japanese had started the blockade because 
they said the British would not cooperate 
with them. So this old-timer in China tried 
to satirize his cooperative spirit by offer- 
ing to take off his trousers to facilitate the 
search. The Japanese immediately saw 
possibilities in the strip tease. They ap- 
plied it to other Britons who came along. 

Protests by the Consul General against 
discrimination made no impression. Final- 
ly the area’s Municipal Council warned 
the colony of 1,500 Britons to avoid trou- 
ble by staying home, and in two days only 
three tried to pass the barriers. 


Apprehension 


However, the British had graver worries 


than injuries to their social status. One was 


food, and the other the Chinese. 

The blockade order did not include 
food. Nevertheless the effect was to 
frighten Chinese carriers—especially after 
two of them had been shot—so that the 
supply of milk, fresh meat, and vegetables 
dwindled to almost nothing. 

Foreign warehouses on the Hai River 
wharves contained enough flour, rice, and 
other staples to last the Europeans for 
months. But some of it belonged to the 
Japanese, who started carting it away; 
and much of the rest was earmarked for 
Chinese consumption as one way of keep- 
ing peace. 

Of the 117,000 people who live in the 
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British and French concessions, only 5,000 
are foreigners. There are 43,000 Chinese 
in the British area alone, with the remain- 
ing 4,000 inhabitants made up of Britons, 
Americans, Germans, Russians, and other 
Occidentals. 

Tientsin’s violent troubles between Chi- 
nese and white men are mostly stale his- 
tory. A wall in the Chinese city is called 
San-ko-lin-sin’s Folly, after the Mongol 
general who vainly built it against the ad- 
vance of an Anglo-French column in 1860. 
Another column of combined Western and 
Japanese troops fought a bloody battle at 
Tientsin in the Boxer Rebellion of 1900. 
This anniversary was commemorated on 
June 17, with 50 Japanese joining the cere- 
monies in spite of the blockade. 

Several signs last week, however, 
brought these memories uncomfortably 
near. One was the propaganda telling Chi- 
nese the British were to blame for their 
discomforts—including the rising price of 
food. Another cause for concern was the 
Japanese strategy in herding Chinese non- 
residents into the foreign areas—including, 
the British feared, some hired trouble 
makers, 

This strategy almost brought about a 
clash on June 15. A mob of 2,000 Chinese 
gathered in the Race Course road, a rear 
entrance to the British area, and tried to 
get in. Troops of the Durham Light In- 
fantry rushed up with sandbags and ma- 
chine guns. The Japanese hurried three 
light tanks to the scene, and for several 
hours the two forces were poised a few 
yards from each other. The British then 
withdrew, and the Japanese followed suit. 

But that was early in the blockade. 
Later, pessimism and apprehension in- 
creased inside the blockaded areas each 





day that the diplomatic deadlock be- 
tween London and Tokyo prolonged their 
plight. And on June 19—the sixth day of 
blockade—the Japanese Army Commander 
planted a new source of possible trouble 
by ordering that 30 miles of barbed wire 
around the areas be electrified. 


General Alarm 


The spark for all this trouble was noth- 
ing more than another of the frequent dis- 
putes between Japanese and Westerners 
over police jurisdiction. Authorities of the 
British area at Tientsin refused to sur- 
render four Chinese who had taken refuge 
in the concession. The Japanese accused 
the fugitives of the murder of a Chinese 
employe of the Japanese customs bureau. 
And they refused the British suggestion 
for a tripartite commission to pass on the 
case, with United States Consul Gen- 
eral John K. Caldwell as the neutral mem- 
ber. 

That was an excuse rather than a cause. 
The blockade at Tientsin coincided with 
a general military-propaganda offensive af- 
fecting all Occidentals, but aimed especial- 
ly at the British. It extended from North 
China down to Amoy. 

At Shanghai, only a hurried sortie by 
British troops bluffed Japanese out of re- 
occupying a police station on the edge of 
the International Settlement which the 


British had closed. (Sir Archibald Clark | 


Kerr, the British Ambassador to China, 
borrowed a bulletproof car because of 
threats by terrorists. His embassy did not 
reveal whether they came from Japanese 
or from Chinese who thought him insuffi- 
ciently anti-Japanese.) 

At Hankow a small-scale blockade shut 
Chinese employes out of a British ship- 
ping firm. The foreign Chamber of Com- 
merce there resisted a demand for new 
taxes on the grounds that the Japanese 
invasion had left business nothing to pay 
taxes with. 

In Wuhu, Yangtze River port north of 
Shanghai, British sailors and Japanese 
soldiers trained guns on each other when 
the latter tried to stop the unloading of a 
British gunboat. And at Amoy three Jap- 
anese warships stood between the main- 
land and the International Settlement on 
Ku-lang Su Island, cutting off the food 
supply. This week the foreigners there 
were hurriedly trying to arrange shipments 
of supplies from other ports. 

Nowhere in the Far East were there 
enough British ships or guns to resist 
these threats to its prestige. Naval 
strength there consists only of five cruis- 
ers, eight destroyers, an aircraft carrier, 
and gunboats and other small craft. It 
will be two or three years before the ship- 
yards turn out enough to send a real bat- 
tle fleet to Singapore. 

The land forces are even weaker. Total 
strength is 9,000, including Royal Scots 
infantry, British Indian heavy artillery, 
and a mule corps at Hong Kong, other 






























... and Indian gunners 


Scots and English infantry battalions at 
Tientsin and Shanghai, and a company of 
Marines at Ku-lang Su. 


Diplomatic Feints 

This paucity of strength left the skir- 
mish for diplomacy to fight. 

Since last June, the Japanese War Min- 
ister had been Lt. Gen. Seishiro Itagaki. 
This veteran of the Manchukuoan con- 
quest has the confidence of the “Kwan- 
tung clique,” army group noted chiefly 
for its impatience with the restraints 
which civilian diplomacy tries to impose. 
Lately Itagaki has led the Cabinet fac- 
tion which wants to turn the anti-Comin- 
tern pact with Germany and Italy into a 
military alliance. 

So far he has lost on that issue. But last 
week he gave the Nazi-Fascist dictators the 
next closest form of cooperation by putting 
the British in a serious dilemma in the Far 
East. On the day before the Tientsin block- 
ade started, Lt. Gen. Gasei Homma, the 
commander on the spot, suddenly shifted 
the quarrel from the question of the four 
Chinese refugees to a much more serious 
one. 

The real Japanese demands on Britain, 
he said, were these: that the foreign con- 
cessions should stop harboring anti-Jap- 
anese; that they should squelch wireless 
stations not registered with the invading 
army, anti-Japanese textbooks in the 
schools, and the hoarding of foodstuffs; and 
that the British should stop trading in 
Chinese currency. 

The last was the most important. Failure 
of the Japanese to establish their own cur- 
rency in North China has put a serious 
crimp in profits from invasion. Three days 
later the army specifically demanded sur- 
render of $6,375,000 in silver bullion de- 
posited in the foreign concessions by the 
Chinese before they lost control of the 
northern provinces. And by this time the 
army had announced that it would main- 
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Howlers: Goebbels and his propaganda rival, Lord Perth 


tain the blockade until Britain had ceased 
supporting Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and begun to cooperate with Japan. 

For a time the Foreign Office echoed the 
army’s demand for British “cooperation.” 

That seemed to add up to a demand for 
a showdown on the whole question of for- 
eign treaty rights in China. On June 15 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain told 
the House of Commons: “Such demands 
[as the Japanese Army’s] would raise im- 
portant questions of policy in which other 
great powers are concerned. The closest 
touch is being maintained with the French 
and American Governments.” Next day a 
Foreign Office communiqué said that if 
Japan insisted on a showdown on this issue, 
Britain would have to consider “what im- 
mediate and active steps it can take.” 

The most obvious “steps” were economic. 
The Board of Trade drew up a report on 
possible sanctions against Japan. Sir Thom- 
as Inskip, Dominions Secretary, called a 
conference of the Dominions’ High Com- 
missioners—since Australia and India 
would be seriously affected by a loss of the 
Japanese market. 

No British sanctions, however, would 
be effective without American coopera- 
tion. In Tokyo Eugene H. Dooman, 
chargé d’affaires in the absence of Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew, expressed 
American concern over a dispute involv- 
ing treaty rights. Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull offered to let Consul General 
Caldwell arbitrate the question at Tien- 
tsin; and Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, who 
arrives there this week on a regular tour 
of inspection, might perform the same 
function. Nowhere in this, however, was 
a sign of willingness to join Britain in 
economic reprisals. 

There was no need for it. For the ap- 
parent harmony between Tokyo diplo- 
macy and the army evaporated. On June 





International 


17 the Foreign Office said in a statement: 
“What the Japanese side demands is a 
thorough correction of the policy of the 
British authorities in China, as exempli- 
fied in the refusal to deliver the criminals 
in Tientsin. It is needless to add that the 
Japanese demand has nothing to do with 
‘The policy of other powers having inter- 
ests in China’ as mentioned in the British 
Government announcement.” 

That deflated the dispute back to one 
over police jurisdiction. And it made 
Chamberlain optimistic when he faced 
Commons on Monday this week. He said 
nothing about sanctions and expressed hope 
that the blockade could be lifted through 
settlement at Tientsin on a local basis. 





Significance 


One point on which there was no dis- 
agreement between the Tokyo Foreign 
Office and the army was that both wanted 
to confine the dispute to Britain without 
treading on the treaty rights of other 
powers. Uncertainty about the attitude of 
the United States evidently influenced 
the Foreign Office to go back on the lead 
of the more impetuous army. 

However, that was no certain guarantee 
that the Tientsin blockade could be set- 
tled as a local issue, in spite of the British 
Prime Minister’s optimism. The only ef- 
fective curb on the army is Emperor 
Hirohito, since it functions under his man- 
date rather than that of the Cabinet. 

And whatever the outcome, the block- 
ade was the sensational testing ground 
for General Itagaki’s policy of cooperation 
with Germany and Italy. He caught Brit- 
ain at a moment when its hands were tied 
in Europe. That was to the advantage of 
his own country. But the Fiihrer and Duce 
also stand to benefit. 

The objective of the European dictators 
is to forestall an Anglo-Russian alliance. 


Japan does not like the prospect of that 
alliance either. Thus far the Fiihrer anq 
Duce have not been able to make Cham. 
berlain abandon the Soviet negotiations 
But the added pressure from Japan jj] 
tempt the Prime Minister and several of 
his Cabinet colleagues to sacrifice the 
Russian pact as ransom for the empire’; 
holdings in China. 





Propaganda 


British Pick a Drum Beater 


to Rival Nazis and Fascists 


While Japan tried to humble British 
pride at Tientsin, the other two major 
members of the anti-Comintern pact did 
everything in the means of their propo- 
ganda to encourage the impression of a 
three-cornered assault on the empire. 

Italian newspapers said Mussolini had 
been the first to show how the tail of the 
lion could be twisted. They enumerated 
Fascist or Nazi victories in Ethiopia, Cen- 
tral Europe, Spain, and Albania as suc. 
cessive blows to British prestige. The 
Duce’s own newspaper, Popolo d'Italia, 
said: “The days are over when a warship 
would be sent to the spot at forced draft if 
anybody touched the hair of an English. 
man’s head. Either there are not enough 
warships, or the English have no more hair 
to pull out.” 

This week the Fascist government an- 
nounced that the First Naval Squadron 
would leave immediately for Spain to dem- 
onstrate Italian friendship with Generalis- 
simo Franco’s dictatorship and that in the 
near future the Second Squadron would 
sail to show the Italian tricolor in the Far 
East. 

Germany cooperated by reviving the 
fear of a Nazi coup in Danzig. Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s Propaganda 
Minister, appeared in the Free City as the 
top speaker on a German Culture Week 
program. He ridiculed the idea that the 
Anglo-Polish anti-aggression agreement 
could prevent Germany from annexing 
Danzig when it chose: “The Fiihrer already 
has given expression to your desire in his 
speech before the Reichstag, when he said: 
‘Danzig is a German city and wants to 
return to the Reich.’ The world is making 
a very dangerous mistake in its belief that 
he would give way to threats and blackmail 
..» You Danzigers may look with conf- 
dence to the future.” 

The presence of several thousand ath- 
letic young Nazi tourists from East Prus- 
sia for this celebration made both War- 
saw and London keep a wary eye ™ 
Danzig, but no coup materialized. 


Rival 


Goebbels’ latest job at home has been to 
persuade the public that the British anti 
aggression coalition amounts to “encircle- 
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ment” of Germany. The success of his re- 
yival of this prewar slogan has dismayed 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s 
government. 

On June 15 Chamberlain announced 
that he had decided to create a propa- 
ganda department at the Foreign Office to 
compete with Goebbels. Its job will be to 
coordinate and direct the work of the 
British Council, which sends speakers to 
foreign countries, and of the British 
Broadcasting Corp., which now transmits 
two news broadcasts daily in German and 
others in French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Arabic. 

Goebbels gets his effects by noise and 
repetition. Chamberlain went to the other 
extreme in personality for a rival. He 
chose the 62-year-old Earl of Perth, who 
has just retired as Ambassador to Italy. 
Perth is a mild, soft-spoken, and tactful 











Tory with nearly 40 years of diplomatic 
training. As Sir Eric Drummond, before 
succeeding to his title, he was Secretary 
General of the League of Nations from 
1919 to 1933. 





Torture in Spain 


Designer Condemned for Aiding 
Loyalists on Cruelty Devices 


The Spanish Inquisition’s reputation for 
torture was built on use of such machines 
for physical violence as the rack, the 
thumbscrew, or the strappado, by which 
a victim was raised and then plunged to 
the floor. In a court at Barcelona last week 
30 witnesses testified that during the civil 
war they had been subjected to more up- 
to-date tortures through normal senses of 
sight and hearing and by such common- 
places as stumping their toes or being un- 
able to sit or lie down. 

This testimony was given at the trial of 
Alfonso Laurent Cik, a 38-year-old Yugo- 
slav who had decorated cabarets in Bar- 
celona before the war. He was accused 
of creating modernistic torture chambers 
in a monastery and two convents in the 
city. 

The witnesses said that some of the cells 
where they had been imprisoned by Loyal- 
ists were painted with a cubistic confusion 
of colored spots, cubes, and lines which 
constantly changed shape under the 
dazzling glare of lights. Monocle-like 
rings were put in their eyes to keep them 
open. 

Other cells, Nationalist ex-prisoners tes- 
tified, had bricks sticking up on the floor 
so that it was impossible to walk without 
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. - » floor bricks and metronomes in Barcelona prison cells 





stumbling or lie down without bending. In 
the corridor outside the cells a metronome 
ticked incessantly. Some also told of a cell 
with a drumlike metal covering which am- 
plified every sound until it became almost 
unbearable. 

Cik admitted he had painted cubistic 
designs in prison cells but said that Span- 
ish Syndicalists forced him to do it. He 
denied responsibility for the other torture 
devices and said he had been arrested by 
the Loyalists as a spy—even condemned to 
death twelve times. The Jugoslav said he 
had dug a tunnel and placed dynamite to 
blow up the Loyalist police headquarters, 
but was caught before he could do it. 

Col. José Ungria, Franco’s secret-service 
chief, testified at Cik’s trial that at least 
2,000 prisoners had been confined in the 
torture cells. Finally, the decorator was 
condemned to death by garroting—stran- 
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gulation in an iron collar tightened by 
screws—but the execution was postponed 
until Generalissimo Franco approved the 
sentence. 





Three in a Row 


Sinking of French Submarine 
Sets Off Rumors of Sabotage 


The loss of the United States submarine 
Squalus on May 23, followed by the sink- 
ing of the British Thetis on June 1, 
aroused a popular demand in nearly every 
naval country for improved safety meas- 
ures on underseas craft. In France, Navy 
Minister César Campinchi announced on 
June 12 that he had started negotiations 
to buy from the United States four rescue 
bells of the type that had saved part of 
the crew of the Squalus. 

Then, three days later, the French Navy 
had a submarine disaster which probably 
could not have been averted by any man- 
made device now in existence. The 1,379- 
ton Phénix—bigger than either the Squalus 
or the Thetis—sank during a practice dive 
in the China Sea off Cam Ranh Bay, 
France’s new base 225 miles northeast of 
Saigon, Indo-China. 

There were 71 aboard the Phénix when 
it went down. Thus, with the 26 lives lost 
on the Squalus and the 99 on the Thetis, 
the three disasters took a combined toll of 
196 lives within 24 days.,And this was the 
fourth tragedy of the kind this year, for 
on Feb. 6 the Japanese I-63 sank with the 
loss of 81 lives. 

Marine charts showed that the water 
where the Phénix sank was between 365 





obstruction on the floor of the China Sea 
in that region. And three days after its 
disappearance, searching warships and 
airplanes had found neither the submarine 
nor any clue to the mystery. 

Announcement of the loss—after hours 
of official silence and press censorship— 
was made on the opening day of France’s 
Navy Week celebrations. All social events 
in connection with that jubilee were can- 
celed, including the Navy Minister’s visit 
to Le Havre for a review. 

A stunned public realized that the 
Phénix had sunk in water that was too 
deep for rescue work of any kind. Further- 
more, French submarines are not equipped 
with escape hatches to permit use either 
of a bell or a “lung” such as the four sur- 
vivors of the Thetis used. Nevertheless, 
the disaster sped one reform: Campinchi 
at once ordered that escape hatches be 
added to the plans of all submarines now 
under construction or projected and in- 
stalled on older craft as they are over- 
hauled. 


Mystery 

One immediate public reaction to the 
loss of the Phénix so closely following the 
American and British submarine disasters, 
was a widespread suggestion of sabotage. 

In the case of both the Squalus and the 
Thetis, such a possibility was discounted, 
while French naval officials scoffed at the 
rumors about the Phénix as “ridiculous.” 
Nevertheless, the French press asked: 
“Can this be the law of averages—that 
three democracies lose three submarines 
in less than a month?” The Communist 
newspaper L’Humanité, declaring: “This 
commands suspicion,” went a step farther 
and linked the three occurrences with the 
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Italian newspapers struck back at insiny, 
tions that the axis powers had had any 
thing to do with the disasters. Neverthe 
less, they offered condolences to Franc 
while Hitler telegraphed his regrets 
President Albert Lebrun. 















Farm Frauleins 


New census figures released on June }; 
gave the population of Germany—excly 
sive of the protectorate of Bohemia-y 
ravia—as 38,800,000 males and 40,800,004 
females—an excess of 2,000,000 women. Ac. 
cording to orthodox Nazism, the place fo 
fraus and friuleins is in the home. But las 
week Dr. Friedrich Syrup, president of th 
Institute for Labor Placement and Unem 
ployment Insurance, revealed a piece ¢ 
unorthodox Nazism: all unmarried womer 
under 25 will soon be required to do ; 
year’s labor on farms. Hitherto, under ; 
decree of last January, this has been com 
pulsory only for those who want to ente 
employment. But because of the labo 
shortage, Dr. Syrup said, the young femald 
labor reserve must be utilized mor 
thoroughly. 





























Refugee Haven 


Just 300 miles from the port of Ham 
burg, which they had left five weeks ear 
lier, the 907 Jewish refugees on board the 
Hamburg-American liner St. Louis disem 
barked last week at Antwerp, Belgium 
Thus ending their 6,000-mile search for 4 
haven, the émigrés trooped ashore, thei 
despair over failure to find a refuge in 
Cuba (Newsweek, June 12) turned to jo 
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Tragedy in threes: the French Phénix followed American and British submarine losses 


and 375 feet deep. Unlike the Squalus and 
Thetis, the French vessel was neither con- 
tacted nor seen again after the last dive. 
The only trace of it was a spot of oil, a 
calm patch on the rough sea. 

The oil suggested two possibilities: 
either the submarine had been crushed by 
the deep-sea pressure—it was not built to 
withstand pressure beyond a 330-foot 
depth—or it had struck a submerged rock 
or reef. However, charts showed no such 





destruction of the French liner Paris by 
fire at its Le Havre dock Apr. 19. 

Moreover, it was recalled that the 
Phénix had to put into port six months 
ago for engine trouble, and sabotage had 
been hinted at the time. And there was 
a fire of undetermined origin aboard the 
French submarine Perle while it was in 
drydock at Toulon on May 27. 

On the part of the totalitarians, at which 
the sabotage accusations were aimed, 





by the American Joint Distribution Con- 
mittee, which obtained permission for them 
to enter European countries temporarily. 

Some 272 of the German Jews went in- 
mediately to Marneffe Castle, near Brus 
sels, where they were interned. The rest 
will go to Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands. Most of them are on the United 
States immigration lists and will sail for 
America as soon as their quota numbers 
are called. 
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The King and Queen waving farewell to the West 


Royal Good-by 


British Rulers Finally Yield 
to Fatigue as Tour Ends 


At Halifax, N.S., on June 15, King 
George and Queen Elizabeth looked 
toward the setting sun and waved a fare- 
well to Canada from the bridge of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific flagship Empress of Brit- 
ain. The 30-day 10,000-mile tour of their 
Dominion and its “great and friendly 
neighbor,” as the King referred to the 
United States, had left the British rulers 
delighted at its success but thoroughly 
worn out. Nevertheless, they stayed on the 
bridge for an hour, watching a greet bon- 
fire which blazed as a good-by signal on 
Chebucto Head. 

Two days later their gleaming white 
42,000-ton liner stopped for a day at New- 
foundland, Britain’s oldest colony, found- 
ed in 1583. Then, except for a homecom- 
ing this week, which loyal Britons prom- 
ised would outdazzle the biggest New 
World reception, the ordeal was over. 


‘All Too Brief-’ 

At 5:22 a.m. June 12 the blue and sil- 
ver royal train had left American soil and 
crossed into a portion of French-speaking 
Quebec not touched when the sovereigns 
landed May 17. There the Tricolors out- 
numbered the Union Jacks and there were 
more cries of “Vive le Roi!” and “Vive la 
Reine!” than English cheers. Then, for the 
femaining three days of their tour, the 
King and Queen turned toward the sparse- 
ly settled Maritime Provinces—New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 


Nova Scotia—the last of Canada’s nine 
provinces that remained to be visited. 

Because the spur railway was not built 
or such heavy rolling stock, the sover- 
eigns left their train at Newcastle June 13 
and motored 108 miles through pine for- 
ests to Fredericton, the New Brunswick 
capital. Next day the Canadian destroyer 
Skeena took them—in a downpour of rain 
—across Northumberland Strait to Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island. There 
they visited the room in Province House 
—Canada’s Independence Hall—where the 
separate colonies formed the Dominion in 
1864. 

The normal 60,000 population of Hali- 
fax was more than doubled by out-of- 
towners who came to see the King and 
Queen board ship the following day. Both 
made their formal farewells to the people 
of Canada and the United States in 
speeches broadcast at a luncheon. The 
King said his American visit had been “all 
too brief.” (President Roosevelt used the 
same words in a message to the King be- 
fore he sailed.) Then he mentioned “a 
comfort and an inspiration” he took away: 

“From the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the tropics to the Arctic, lies a large 
part of the earth where there is no possi- 
bility of war between neighbors, whose 
people are wholly dedicated to the pur- 
suits of peace, a pattern to all men of how 
civilized nations should live together . . . 
By God’s grace yours may yet be the 
example which all the world will follow.” 


‘My Wife’ 

Although the King and Queen had been 
on the go practically all the time in their 
strenuous North American tour, they took 
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pains not to let anyone know what a strain 
it was. But on the eve of sailing the King 
gave way. As the Mayor of New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, was being presented, the 
monarch said: “Please keep it brief—I’m 
awfully tired.” 

The subject of travel weariness domi- 
nated the conversation when the royal pair 
received the 52 British, Canadian, and 
American newspaper correspondents who 
had been with them on the tour. But in- 
stead of discussing their own fatigue the 
King and Queen talked chiefly about how 
tired the correspondents must be. Dixie 
Tighe, The New York Post correspondent, 
reported that her share of this farewell 
chitchat went as follows: 

Queen: “It’s been a long trip for you, 
hasn’t it?” 

Reporter: “It has, your Majesty, but 
well worth it.” 

Queen: “I’ve said that myself. But you 
slept well?” 

Reporter: “Oh, indeed I did.” 

King: “You did?” 

Reporter: “Yes, your Majesty.” 

King: “That’s the important thing.” 

At this reception also another newspaper 


-woman distinguished herself for gallantry. 


Nancy Pyper of The Toronto Telegram 
told the Queen she had never seen anyone 
with the power to give so much happiness. 
Elizabeth exclaimed: “That is one of the 
nicest things that has ever been said to 
me.” And the King chimed in: “It is very 
kind of you to say that about my wife”— 
for once not referring to her as “the 
Queen.” 


Echoes 


Even before the royal liner turned east- 
ward, newspapers in many countries had 
started adding up the political results of 
the trip. The implications of the visit to 
the United States interested everybody 
most—and were the subject of wide dis- 
agreement. The British press recorded with 
approval how the King and Queen had 
stimulated Canadian and American good 
will. Washington—still full of new stories 
on details of the visit to the Roosevelts 
(see page 14)—speculated on what prac- 
tical effects this good will would have in 
such matters as neutrality legislation. 

The German and Italian press, on the 
other hand, were uniformly scornful. 
Newspapers in those countries said the 
King and Queen had crossed the Atlantic 
solely to build new props for their crum- 
bling empire. Likewise, they ridiculed the 
informality of America’s treatment of the 
royal guests. The Vélkischer Beobachter, 
for instance, said their reception by “the 
Jewish metropolis” of New York was like 
those given ocean flyers and Channel 
swimmers, while in Italy the Popolo di 
Roma said Mrs. Roosevelt’s failure to 
kneel to the Queen was “the greatest scan- 
dal of the present era” and “caused a piti- 
ful impression throughout the civilized 
world.” 
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Some of the leading straw-hat theater spots that dot the 
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Straw-Hat Theater: The Nation’s Drama Overflows 
to the Seashore and Mountains in Annual Festival 


With millions of Americans trekking 
fairward to either coast, summer show 
producers are looking forward to a pros- 
perous season. The straw-hat theater offers 
many of the fair visitors their first oppor- 
tunity to see Broadway’s star personalities 
in the outstanding hits of past seasons; 
for the theaterwise there is the usual hatch 
of untried plays that come to life under a 
rural moon before braving the harsher 
lights of Times Square. 

The majority of straw-hat impresarios 
have either failed to click as Broadway 
producers or remained content with their 
crossroads rialtos. But theirs is a thriv- 
ing, if highly specialized, venture that 
has grown up in the last decade under 
the directional inspiration of such well- 
known stage folk as Richard Aldrich, 
Melville Burke, Charles Coburn, Walter 
Hartwig, Lawrence Langner, and Robert 
Porterfield. 

Last summer some 350 plays were staged 
to the tinkle of $5,000,000 in box-office re- 
ceipts. This year more than a hundred 
bucoliseums—ranging from elaborately 
equipped theaters to remodeled barns and 
stables—will present an impressive roster 
of Broadway’s great in an interesting rep- 
ertoire of the theater’s past and possibly 


future hits. Although the season is official- 
ly under way, many of the straw-hat 
schedules are subject to changes, and fair 
visitors are advised to watch metropolitan 
newspapers for subsequent billings. 

The straw hats carry the drama’s torch 
to the farthest reaches of the country. At 
Ann Arbor, Mich., the Drama Festival— 
already inaugurated with the American 
premiére of “No War in Troy,” an adap- 
tation of Jean Giradoux’ play—will con- 
tinue into September. On June 2, the St. 
Louis Municipal (“Muny”) Opera Asso- 
ciation began its outdoor season. In Den- 
ver Elitch’s Gardens resumes its more 
than 50-year-old stand. In near-by Cen- 
tral City, the Colorado mining town will 
stage its annual drama festival from July 
15 to 29 when Charles Kullman, Natalie 
Hall, Richard Hale, Hilda Burke, and 
Anna Kaskas sing Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Yeomen of the Guard.” And a high 
light of the Santa Barbara Drama Festival 
in California may be the tryout of the new 
William Saroyan play, “Sunset Sonata” 
(Theater Week, June 12), which will be 
produced in New York this fall. 

But chiefly the summer theaters root 
from Times Square to burgeon in New 
England and neighboring states. Almost 
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Eastern Seaboard states 


at the gates of the New York World’s Fair, 
the Chapel Theater at Great Neck, Loy 
Island, presented Libby Holman and Cli. 
ton Webb in “Burlesque” last week. Later 
the stars will take the 1927 comedy hit 
one-week stands to Ogunquit, Maine, Al- 
exander Dean’s Cohasset Theater, Cohas- 
set, Mass., and to the Cape Playhous, 
Dennis, Mass. Subsequently the Chap 
will offer Gipsy Rose Lee in “Personal 
Appearance,” Alison Skipworth in “The 
Torchbearers,” and John Emery in “The 
Captive.” 


Barns 


Close by, at Locust Valley, the Var 
guard Theater will open its ten-week sea 
son on June 26 in the famous Red Ban. 
This week jungle tom-toms will throb 
through the Ridgeway Theater, White 
Plains, when Paul Robeson stars in “The 
Emperor Jones” to make his first American 
stage appearance in seven years. At Unio 
College, Schenectady, Charles Cobun 
launches his fifth annual Mohawk Drama 
Festival on July 11; his schedule will i- 
clude Walter Hampden in Drinkwater’ 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 

These and a dozen other established 
straw hatters in New York will receive stif 
competition from the hills of neighboring 
Connecticut. Probably the most urban of 
the rural halls is the $500,000 theater at 
Clinton, Conn., where Lily Pons, Ruth 
Chatterton, Edward Everett Horton, an 
Kay Francis are tentatively slated t 
appear in a season that will include 4 
new play by Raymond van Sickle and 4 
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musical version of “Three Blind Mice.” 
At Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Langner’s 
celebrated playhouse in Westport, Glenda 
Farrell will celebrate her return to the 
stage after five years in Hollywood by ap- 
pearing in “Anna Christie” on July 3. Be- 
ginning with “It’s a Wise Child” on June 
96, Mitzi Green will be the leading lady 
for the early weeks of the season at the 
Ivoryton, Conn., Playhouse. 


Seaside 

One of Rhode Island’s ranking summer 
playhouses is the Theater-by-the-Sea, 
Matunuck, at which Glenda Farrell, after 
her Westport engagement, will appear in 
“Dateline, Geneva,” a new play by Allen 
Rivkin and Leonard Spiegelglass. Motor- 
ing farther from the shadow of the Trylon 
and the Perisphere, theater-goers will find 
Walter Hampden and Kitty Carlisle star- 
ring in “A Successful Calamity,” beginning 
July 3, at Raymond Moore’s popular Cape 
Playhouse in Dennis, Mass. And at the 
Berkshire Playhouse, in Stockbridge, Mass., 
Thornton Wilder will star in his “Our 
Town.” 

The American debut of “Short Story,” 
a play by Robert Morley (the Oscar 
Wilde of the play of the same name and 
the Louis XVI of M-G-M’s “Marie An- 
toinette”) will open the season at the 
Straw Hat Theater in Cambridge. 
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l’s Fair, Vermont and New Hampshire offer a 
<, Long season of revivals from the stages of al- 
ad Cliff most a dozen active cowbarn playhouses. 


. Later Skowhegan, Maine, takes pride in Mel- 
hit off ville Burke’s Lakewood Theater—the old- 
ine, Al est summer theater in continuous opera- 
Cohas-™@ tion. There a season of revivals was inau- 
yhous, am gurated May 27; later Owen Davis will 
Chapd i try out his new play, “Indian Summer,” 
ersonl fm starring Jessie Royce Landis. At Ogunquit, 
n “Thi Maine, Walter Hartwig’s company rings 
n “Th up the curtain on a schedule that includes 

Sinclair Lewis—Nobel Prize winner and 

brief star of his own play, “Angela Is 

Twenty-two”—cast in the stellar role of 
e Varfm “Our Town.” Diana Barrymore, 18-year- 










ek ser fe old daughter of John Barrymore and Mi- 
1 Barn./m chael Strange (now Mrs. Harrison Tweed) , 
throbf/™ will make her stage debut with the Hart- 
White wig players. As a feature of his summer 
n “The season, Bela Blau—new director of the 
nerical Deertrees Theater, Harrison, Maine—will 
- Union offer another stage debut by starring Rudy 
Cobum™ Vallee in an unannounced play on Aug. 14, 
Drama and premiére Marc Connelly’s new play, 
will inf “The Land of the Living.” 
water's Travelers from the World of Tomorrow 
to the whirl of Washington will discover 


plished that the Broadway-New England axis 


ive stiff Teaches almost as far south along the coast. 
»boring | Among New Jersey’s contributions to 
-ban off Summertime’s Squares is the Morris 
ater atf™ County Playhouse, Parsippany, where 
Ruth Juliana Morgan and George Sumner will 
yn, and Present their Somerset players. A new ven- 
ted tof ture in Pennsylvania is the Bucks County 
Jude sf Playhouse, New Hope, a reconditioned 


and afm %39-year-old grist mill where the list in- 
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O’Casey Turns Red 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Seas O’Casey’s offering for next 
season bears the title, Toe Star Turns 
Rep, and is his confession of faith in 
dramatic form. That faith, as has be- 
come increasingly and sometimes dis- 
quietingly evident to the many admir- 
ers of his work, lies in the Communistic 
ideology. 

The action takes place during the last 
few hours of a Christmas Eve. The 
period is “tomorrow, or the next day.” 
The first of the four acts is laid in the 
home of an aged couple. Through the 
window can be seen the silhouette of a 
towering church-spire, and to the left of 
it a large, shining silver star. It soon de- 
velops that the two sons of the old 
couple are to define the coming drama. 
One is a Fascist, the other a Com- 
munist. Word filters in that trouble is 
brewing on many fronts: workers arm- 
ing, the Saffron Shirts and Christian 
Front holding themselves ready, secret 
Red meetings at the Hall, the police 
and militia at their posts. The sons spit 
their bitter challenge in each other’s 
faces, as from without, as obbligato, 
comes the sound of Christmas carols. 
The brothers are enjoined to hold the 
peace for this lone night of peace, but 
the thunder rolls dimly on. Despite the 
pleas and the logic, despite the fanciful 
dreams and the oily optimism of the 
Lord Mayor, the young girl Julia, the 
hypocritical Joybell, the Brown Priest 
and the Red Priest, the thunder still 
rolls dimly on. Enter presently a leader 
of the Saffron Shirts. “Take that star 
from your coat,” he commands of the 
Communist son. The boy refuses. “For 
the sake of the brother who serves in the 
Circle, we warn you!” cries the leader. 
Still the boy refuses. The girl Julia’s 
father pushes pale and frantic into the 
room. He has heard they have hauled 
off his daughter, who has offended the 
leader, for punishment. He demands her 
whereabouts and, rebuffed, rushes at 
the Fascist, whereupon the Saffron Shirt 
son of the household shoots him down. 
“Now, my arm,” he whispers, dying, to 
the Communist son, “raise it, lift it 
high! Lift it up, lift it up in the face of 
these murdering bastards—the clenched 
fist!” 

The second act takes place in the 
headquarters of the General Workers’ 
Union and consists in a comprehensive 
record of the workers’ estate. The third 


act returns to the scene of Act 1. Out- 
side, the thunder of conflicting elements 
rolls still louder on. Strange folk come 
to the house—a young man with a 
cough, a young woman with a withered 
baby in her arms, a hunchback—and de- 
bate the worth of Communism. “A 
world to gain—aye, and at the same 
time lose the dignity and loveliness 
the priests say poverty gives the 
poor,” says the hunchback. But still 
the thunder rolls. The priests enter 
with their chants for the dead father 
of the girl Julia. The girl and the Com- 
munist son fling their scorn at them 
and order them out. One of the priests 
pauses: “Let the fair greeting given to 
Communism by virtuous men be the 
greeting of ball and bayonet, that we 
may sit safe and high over this cozy 
scum of the world’s wickedness; that we 
may be delivered from these racketeers 
of the souls of the faithful; that we may 
be free from these restless red rats who 
seize a high holy day for the loudest 
slaughter and the richest rape.” The 
stalking in of Red Jim, the leader of the 
workers, interrupts him. “Strike up the 
drums!” he yells to the mob outside the 
windows. “Take up our dead comrade, 
and strike up the drums!” The mob 
echoes his shout and sings “Red star, 
arise the wide world over!” 

The last act passes in the Lounge 
Room of the Mansion House and pro- 
ceeds from a satirical spoofing of the 
Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and 
others of the pseudo-gentry to the closer 
and still closer approach of the thunder. 
The “Internationale” is presently heard 
down the street, then the sound of gal- 
loping horses, then the sound of firing, 
then the wild sound of sirens. Hell has 
broken loose. The soldiers have joined 
the workers. The Fascisti have given in. 
The Red Guard enters and takes over. 
The Communist son has died for his 
faith. To the weeping young Julia who 
loved him, Red Jim speaks the final 
words: “You'll nurse now a far greater 
thing than a darling dead man. Up, 
young woman, and join in the glowing 
hour your lover died to fashion. He 
fought for life, for life is all—and death 
is nothing!” 

The silver star seen in the heavens at 
the beginning of the play has turned to 
red, and slowly it grows bigger and 


bigger. 
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cludes Burgess Meredith in the role he 
created in “Winterset,” and a tryout of 
“The Ascent of F 6,” a verse play by the 
young English poets Christopher Isher- 
wood and W. H. Auden. In Pennsylvania, 
too, after sixteen years of roving, the Jit- 
ney Players will settle down at the Play- 
house in Eaglesmere, under the direction of 
Ethel Barrymore Colt. 

Forty minutes northwest of Washington, 
Steve Cochran’s Olney Theater, Olney, 
Md., stands at the entrance to Dixie. Far- 
ther south, where Robert Porterfield ranks 
as top summer showman, his famous Bar- 
ter Theater, Abingdon, Va., will introduce 
two new plays this season and branch out 
with three New York-recruited companies 
playing in Bristol, Va., Johnson City and 
Kingsport, Tenn., and Linville and Blow- 
ing Rock, N.C. In contrast to the $1.50 to 
$2 tariff charged by some straw-hat 
theaters, Porterfield demands a 40-cent ad- 
mission fee—or the equivalent in victuals. 
Approximately half of his box-office re- 
ceipts are totted up in jams, jellies, and 
vegetables. 

At Manteo, Roanoke Island, N.C., the 
Roanoke Island Historical Association has 
established its nonprofit Waterside The- 
ater on a permanent basis, and from July 
1 to Sept. 4 it will present its third sea- 
son of Paul Green’s historical drama, “The 
Lost Colony.” 





Jack Benny and ‘Rochester’ 


Split Honors in Lively Film 


Although surveys have established Jack 
Benny as one of radio’s leading comedians, 
his film career has fallen far short of his 
broadcasting mark. To offset recent weak 
films, particularly last year’s uninspired 
“Artists and Models Abroad,” the Jell-O 
salesman of the NBC network needed a 
first-rate film. Man Asout Town comes 
pretty close to being what the public or- 
dered. 

With Benny in this Paramount film are 
two personalities from his General Foods 
program: Phil Harris, cast as band leader 
and musical-comedy star, and Rochester 
(Eddie Anderson), whose radio work as 
Benny’s Negro valet is augmented by 
eccentric dancing and deft comedy de- 
livery of picture-stealing stature. 

Morrie Ryskind’s script is a familiar and 
flimsy pudding, but raisin-full of glib gags 
and lively situations. Although Bob Tem- 
ple (Benny) is impresario enough to take 
a successful American musical show to 
London, as a lover he is only a big brother 
to the lady of his choice and a respectable 
bore to the ladies of his ensemble. To coun- 
teract this reputation as a gray Lothario, 
Temple manages to become alternately in- 
volved with two aristocratic ladies who 
find him a convenient whetstone on which 
to sharpen the jealousy of their office- 
haunting husbands. 











Binnie Barnes and Isabel Jeans, as the 
scheming wives, and Edward Arnold and 
Monte Woolley as the outraged husbands, 
throw themselves about in the broad comic 
spirit of the piece, and Mark Sandrich’s 
direction keeps the anemic story on its feet 
even when it marks time for the effective 
acrobatics of the Merriel Abbott dancers, 
some unnecessary camera ganders at femi- 
nine pulchritude, and several numbers by 
Matty Malneck’s orchestra—the best of 
which is the already popular “Strange En- 
chantment,” sung by Dorothy Lamour. 
The result is a bright and ingratiating mu- 
sical in which Benny, as the colorless man- 
about-town, wisely allows Rochester, as 
the colored man-about-Benny, to split even 
with him on the film’s honors. 


Ellery Queen solo: Hugh Marlowe, 
with Marian Shockley as Nikki 
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Murder Guessing Contest: 
Ellery Queen’s Sunday Program 
Utilizes Expert’s Board 


About 7,300 real murders are committed 
each year in this country. Almost as many 
more are invented annually by writers of 
detective fiction. Oozing gore and mystery, 
these yarns regularly tease the minds of 
an audience that is estimated to run into 
several millions. The demand is great and 
continuous — not because readers are a 
blood-thirsty lot but because they are puz- 
zle-minded and mystery-hungry. 

Ten years ago, detective-fiction fans 
whetted their appetites with the introduc. 
tion of a new master sleuth called Ellery 
Queen. Since then—starting with “The 
Roman Hat Mystery” and running through 
more than a dozen similar tales of baffling 
murder—Ellery Queen has been uncover- 
ing murderers and untangling mysteries 
with such suavity and sophistication that 
he has become one of the most popular 
fictional sleuths extant. 

Last April Ellery Queen turned to a new 
medium. In the person of his two-man au- 
thor—Frederic Dannay and Manfred Lee, 
who have written all the Ellery Queen vol- 
umes—the detective stepped off his solo 
paper-and-ink gumshoeing to become a 
double-barreled guest on a radio series 
called “Author! Author!” Splitting the de- 
tective’s name between them (Dannay 
playing Ellery, Lee impersonating Queen), 
the two writers collaborated on a program 
in which literary riddles and radio charades 
are aired Monday nights on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. With various other 
writers serving as guests and S. J. Perelman 
as wisecracking master of ceremonies, “Au- 
thor! Author!” has already proved to be 
one of the most popular new variants of 
the quiz formula. 

Last Sunday, letting his split personality 
go on author-authoring for MBS, Ellery 
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Queen was pulled together again for an- 
other—and solo—radio venture: over the 
Columbia network the master sleuth was 
introduced to the radio audience in a new 
type of mystery drama—a murder play in 
which Detective Queen matches wits not 
only with the murderer but with a board 
of invited guests who are given all the clues 
and then challenged to fit the pieces to- 
gether. The radio audience meanwhile is 
given a chance to outguess the murderer, 
detective, and group of experts. For a con- 
clusion, the rest of the murder drama is 
then played off, showing listeners and 
guests just where they blundered in their 
deductions. The first program was titled 
“The Gum-Chewing Millionaire”; next Sun- 
day’s will be “The Adventure of the Last 
Man Club,” with Princess Kropotkin, Ge- 
lett Burgess, and Deems Taylor on the 
board of broadcasting guessers. 

While Dannay and Lee are writing the 
CBS program, they are not acting in it. 
The role of Ellery Queen is played by Hugh 
Marlowe (the dumb rich boy of “Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye”). Nikki Porter, the detec- 
tive’s secretary, is played by Marian 
Shockley, who got her start as a Wampas 
star in Hollywood in 1933 and made her 
Broadway debut with George M. Cohan in 
“Dear Old Darling” in 1936, while that of 
Inspector Richard Queen is played by 
Santos Ortega. 

George Zachary, 28-year-old New York- 
er, not only conceived the series but is di- 
recting it—his biggest job since producing 
the Chesterfield show last year and, more 
recently, “Raymond Paige, 99 Men and 
a Girl.” 
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Cancer Hospital Follows 
N.Y. Fair Men in Protesting 
‘Arbitrary’ Labor Demands 


Protests against “arbitrary” demands by 
New York labor unions, which broke into 
the open a fortnight ago and are still re- 
sounding over the Flushing Meadows ex- 
position (see page 15), crossed the East 
River to Manhattan last week. They were 
loud enough to steal the show at what was 
to have been a routine opening of the new 
fourteen-story building of New York’s 
Memorial Hospital for the Treatment of 
Cancer and Allied Diseases. 

This time the complaint came from Dr. 
James Ewing, director of the institution 
and one of the country’s top-notch cancer 
researchers. Nearing the end of his talk, 
the 72-year-old surgeon unleashed his 
barrage: “I have been extremely impressed 
by the high development of the physical 
sciences in the building trade ... But... 
the whole program [of constructing the 
hospital] has been marred . . . by the ex- 
travagant demands and arbitrary practices 
of the labor unions.” Dr. Ewing added 


that union demands had increased the 
hospital’s cost by 20 per cent, delayed 
completion of work, and necessitated mak- 
ing the building 20 feet shorter (to save 
on expense) . 

Thomas A. Murray, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Council 
of Greater New York, called the statement 
“utterly nonsensical,” but Edwin A. Salm- 
on, New York consulting architect on 





Newsweek by Dat Terry 
; gh : 
New York’s new cancer hospital: 
labor is accused of impeding it 


the job, backed up Dr. Ewing with details. 
The hospital was six months late in com- 
pletion schedule. Factors in the delay: 
since much equipment came from non- 
union Western companies, local unions 
tried to forbid its use; Local 3 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (A.F.L.) wanted to install a 1,000,000- 
volt X-ray machine, while hospital officials 
wanted the instrument rigged up by 
scientifically trained workers (to end this 
mix-up, electricians were hired to “help”) ; 
and steamfitters, plumbers, and carpenters 
added other complaints to the general 
hullabaloo (according to Salmon, “they 
wanted to dictate the terms of all the work 
that was to be done”). 

These dragging disputes raised con- 
struction costs from $3,600,000, to an even 
$4,000,000.* The space eliminated for 
reasons of economy reduced the number 
of rooms for free-clinic services and cut 
the size of an operating room. 

When the smoke cleared, however, the 
result was still the world’s largest all- 
cancer hospital. Memorial, which had been 
treating patients in a New York brown- 





*Union-regulated building-trade wage rates in 
New York range from about 75 cents an hour 
for “stone beginners” and other assistants 
to $2 an hour for electricians. The work day 
may be six, seven, or eight hours, and overtime 
may be paid on a basis of time and a half pay 
or double-time pay—both provisions depending 
upon the arrangement of the individual craft 
unions. 


stone building for 55 years, was finally 
established in the East 68th Street region, 
site of a great medical center that also in- 
cludes the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, the New York Hospital, and 
the Cornell University Medical College. 

It is expected that with 8% grams of 
radium (insured at $72,000 a gram) , four- 
teen X-ray machines, and other facilities 
the new institution will eventually be able 
to keep 15,000 patients on its active treat- 
ment list. 


© Another opening of importance in the 
cancer world took place at the University 
of California, where a laboratory contain- 
ing a new 225-ton atom-smashing cyclo- 
tron was officially dedicated. When bom- 
barded with high-speed particles emitted 
by the machine, substances such as phos- 
phorus and beryllium release rays that can 
kill cancer tumors (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 21, 
1938). The cyclotron’s atomic projectiles, 
which have energies up to 21,000,000 
electron volts, will be used for further 
cancer research as well as in special studies 
of plant growth, fertilization, and human 
metabolism. 





Food and the Teeth 


In the last 30 years Dr. Weston A. 
Price of Cleveland has traveled 150,000 
miles studying the teeth and diets of Es- 
kimos, Polynesians, Australian aborigines, 
and 35 other primitive tribes. Between 
trips, at his home laboratory the globe- 
trotting dentist has devised apparatus that 
breaks down natives’ favorite foods into 
their constituent vitamins and minerals. 

Last week the 68-year-old researcher 
published a book bearing out the already- 
prevalent theory that “white men’s food” 
—such as overrefined flours and too many 
sweets—is a factor in producing bad teeth 
and can’t compare in food value with 
primitive meals that include such faraway 
tidbits as dugong (a marine mammal) and 
the roots of the taro plant. 

One of Dr. Price’s typical studies was 
among Seminole Indians. For those living 
primitively in the Florida Everglades, only 
one of every 25 teeth examined had cavi- 
ties. For Seminoles living in modernized 
districts near Miami, however, the cavity 
rate jumped tenfold, to 40 per cent. Hun- 
dreds of similar examples show the same 
trend. 

Among Dr. Price’s other observations: 
in the past century or two the native pop- 
ulation of supposedly utopian Tahiti in 
the South Seas has fallen from 200,000 to 
10,000 as the result of the spread of civil- 
ization and its foods . . . Africans in the 
Kenya region, though bothered by malaria 
and sleeping sickness, don’t suffer from 
stomach ulcers, appendicitis, or gall-blad- 
der upsets . . . Another African tribe has 
been using the high fevers of artificially 
produced malaria to cure syphilis for gen- 
erations, although the discovery of this 
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treatment is usually credited to modern 
doctors . . . To widen the dental arch of a 
Mongolian idiot, the Clevelander inserted 
a brace in the boy’s mouth. There was an 
unexpected result: the mental defective 
grew 3 inches in four months and rose sev- 
eral rungs on the I.Q. ladder . . . Many 
civilizations have declined as their crop 
soils became more and more depleted of 
important nourishing minerals—a trend of 
physical degeneration “strikingly duplicat- 
ed in our present American culture.” 
(NutTRITION AND PuysicaAL DErGENERA- 
TION. 420 pages, 151,000 words. Photo- 
graphs, index. Hoeber, New York. $5.) 





Speech Doctor 


A telephone operator who loses her voice 
is about as useful as a lifeguard who can’t 
swim. Such a case occurred several years 
ago when a New York switchboard girl 
was transferred from her regular exchange 
to a new one. At first her voice failed her 
for short stretches; later it disappeared en- 
tirely. Finally telephone officials sent the 
girl to Dr. James Sonnett Greene, director 
of the city’s National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, who found that she considered 
herself overworked and didn’t like her new 
supervisor. With a psychological basis for 
her trouble thus established, Dr. Greene 
gave psychological treatment. The operator 
was returned to the old exchange she liked 
and never lost her voice again. 

This case is an example of the 30,000 
cases the 59-year-old speech specialist and 
his helpers have treated in the last 23 years 
(75 per cent of them without charge) . Last 
week, crowded out of his old hospital be- 
cause of an overload of voice cripples, Dr. 
Greene opened a seven-story building in 


downtown New York and surveyed his ex- 


periences and prospects. 

About half of Dr. Greene’s patients are 
stutterers. Here again he applies psycholog- 
ical treatment, for he believes the ailment 
is almost wholly mental—caused by worry, 
emotional instability, fear, or nervous ten- 
sion. His first step is to probe for the men- 
tal factor behind the defect; his next, to 
attempt its removal. One of his most suc- 
cessful devices is to put a patient in a 
group of other stutterers, thus removing 
the self-consciousness that afflicts the stam- 
merer among normal talkers. Thus among 
his own kind, the average patient slows 
down his mental and voice processes to 
synchronization, and the cure is on its way. 

Some 30 per cent of Dr. Greene’s pa- 
tients are made up of children who suffer 
from lisping (usually due to malformed 
teeth) , speech ailments resulting from de- 
fective hearing, and other disorders. For 
them he has special kindergartens; for their 
parents he has a “mental parentorium” 
where grown-ups are taught to help cure 
their offspring. Speech troubles resulting 
from cleft palate, hair lip, and such phys- 
ical causes are remedied by surgery, but 





Wide World 
William A. Neilson, retiring 


Dr. Greene is convinced that three out of 
every five persons who can’t speak proper- 
ly are victims of nervous instability. 
Before an audience of 200 persons at 
opening-day ceremonies Dr. Greene thanked 
Lucius N. Littauer, honorary president of 
the new hospital, for the $250,000 gift 
that made the institution possible. He 
plans to continue on a greater scale his 
work in reducing the incidence of speech 
upsets that affect 13,000,000 Americans. 





Soviet Chromosomes 


Prof. N. I. Vaviloff, ranking Leningrad 
biologist, was in a tough spot last week. 
Together with Dr. T. H. Morgan, Cali- 
fornia’s Nobel Prize-winning geneticist, 
and many other scientists, he believes that 
48 chromosomes (tiny heredity-transmit- 
ting bodies) are responsible for the color 
of a person’s eyes and many other charac- 
teristics—a theory stemming from the 
pioneer research of the Austrian monk 
Gregor Mendel in 1866. Environment may 
change a person, but only within certain 
narrow limits. 

Since such teachings collide with Com- 
munist theory, which holds that people are 
largely what society makes them, Profes- 
sor Vaviloff and his Soviet disciples re- 
ceived a verbal whipping last week in a 
letter to the publication Socialist Agricul- 
ture, signed by 24 students at the Tim- 
iryazeff Agricultural Academy, Moscow. 
The letter, marking a high point in a two- 
and-a-half-year controversy, advocated 
that the often-checked chromosome theory 
be taboo for college textbooks and courses: 
“Its retention would . . . throw biology 
back to the Middle Ages.” 

The very printing of such opinions in a 
strictly controlled Soviet press indicates 
that the students’ protests may bear 
fruit; the laws of heredity may be “re- 
pealed” in Sovict Russia. 
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Rain of Cardboard Hearts Pays 
Smith Farewell to Dr. Neilson 


Every June since 1918, William Allan 
Neilson has stood on Smith College’s com. 
mencement platform and voiced a college 
president’s farewells to a new class of gir| 
graduates. Last week 2,400 alumnae 
trekked back to the Northampton, Mass, 
campus and repaid the compliment. They 
paraded past the 70-year-old educator and 
tossed red cardboard hearts at his feet, 
They wept at his 22nd graduation sermon, 

For his part, Dr. Neilson performed his 
“most delicate and embarrassing task,” 
that of conferring an honorary Doctor of 
Humane Letters degree upon his German. 
born wife, Elisabeth Muser Neilson. Then 
he spoke his last public words as Smiths 
head: “And so I take my leave.” He lett 
Smith leaderless, for the trustees had not 
yet chosen his successor. 

To get Dr. Neilson 22 years ago, Smith 
had to pay a price. The genial Scot, 
University of Edinburgh alumnus and 
past professor of Bryn Mawr, Harvard, 
and Columbia, accepted the presidency on 
condition that the college build him a 
house big enough for the large-scale enter- 
taining he would have to do. 

The trustees built it—a white affair 
overlooking Paradise Pond—and the in- 
vestment proved sound. Neilson boosted 
the college’s endowment from $2,000,000 
to $6,000,000. He expanded the graduate 
school and installed an alumnae college 
and music and social-work schools. He 
added 25 buildings, yet never had a deficit. 

Some schoolmen question Neilson’s skill 
as an educator—largely because he 
espoused no pedagogical fads but strove 
only to mold the girls’ “entire personality.” 
But none doubted his success in the chancy 
business of dealing with his “2,000 daugh- 
ters” (he has two genuine daughters and 
had a son who died). Neilson gave his 
job dignity, but not too much: he once 
joined the students in an “Alice in Wonder- 
land” parody, capering about the stage in 
a yellow wig and gaudy costume. Pan 

Smith will miss Neilson’s wit, for he is 
probably best known for the quips at- 
tributed to him. In the days when the 
college still had a no-smoking rule, he 
urged the girls to obey, remarking: “Smok- 
ing is a dirty, expensive, and unhygienic 
habit—to which I am devoted.” A senior 
and a freshman once went swimming in 
a Northampton reservoir with two Yale 
men. Neilson forgave the freshman but 
bounced the senior, who should have 
known better, then dryly commented: “I 
prefer my drinking water unflavored by 
either Smith or Yale.” Another story, 
probably mythical, concerns Neilson’s chat 
with a traveling salesman on a train. The 
drummer: “My line’s skirts. What’ 
yours?” Neilson: “Mine is skirts, too.” 
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Dog Degrees 
@ 
In the commencement crop last week: 


q At Adrian (Mich.) College, the student 
union held “graduation” ceremonies for 
Scotty, a collie. For four years the dog 
went to classes with his master, President 
Paul Cairns of Adrian’s senior class, and 
for three years before that with Cairn’s 
brother. 


qAt the University of Newark, N.J., 
President Frank Kingdon conferred an 
honorary Doctorate of Canine Fidelity up- 
on Bonzo, German-shepherd Seeing Eye 
dog, whose 22-year-old blind master, Jo- 
seph Melillo, had just earned a bona fide 
Bachelor of Arts degree magna cum laude. 





RELIGION 





Jehovah’s Witnesses: 
Holding Doomsday’s at Hand, 
Sect Steps up Propaganda 


Last fortnight a sound truck cruised 
through the Clark Park section of Detroit. 
In it were members of the society known 
as Jehovah’s Witnesses. Passing the Holy 
Redeemer Roman Catholic Church and 
boys’ high school, its loudspeaker blared 
defiance and an invitation: “Religion is a 
racket! Religion is a snare! If you want to 
hear the truth about Spain, come to Clark 
Park at 7:30 p.m. Thursday.” 

On that evening a crowd of Holy Re- 
deemer schoolboys poured into the park. 
As the sound truck began denouncing 
Fascism and Catholicism, they milled 
around, jeering and heckling the loud- 
speaker. They hurled stones, tomatoes, 
eggs, and grapefruit, then began tearing the 
truck apart. Soon it was a full-fledged riot, 
quelled by police with tear-gas bombs. But 
no one was arrested, and Holy Redeemer’s 
priests refused to apologize for their boys. 

Roman Catholics could hardly be ex- 
pected to apologize to Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
for in the half century the Witnesses have 
fulminated against all organized religion 
they have particularly attacked Catholics. 
Founded in 1884 by Charles Taze Russell, 
Pittsburgh Congregationalist, they believe 
all formal religions are tools of Satan, 
blinding Christians to the pure biblical 
truth. They hate war, big business, the 
American Legion, and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, among others. 
They interpret God’s commandment 
against false gods as forbidding salutes to 
the flag and oaths of allegiance—an opin- 
ion for which they and their school chil- 
dren are forever being jailed in various 
places. They can find biblical texts to 
“prove” all these tenets, though they have 
neither churches nor clergy to preach them. 
But they do have a tremendous propa- 
ganda machine. 

The big cog in the machine is Joseph 


Frederick Rutherford, 70, farmer’s son, 
former lawyer and Missouri circuit judge, 
who joined Russell as legal adviser in 1907 
and worked himself to the Witnesses’ lead- 
ership on Russell’s death in 1916. The 
Witnesses themselves are unincorporated, 
hence don’t exist legally. But the tall judge 
is president of three corporations (Watch 
Tower Bible & Tract Society, People’s Pul- 
pit Association, and International Bible 
Students Association), and it is through 
these that he and his followers do their 
work. Behind them he marches boldly into 
the camps of his enemies: as one example, 
this week he presided over a Witnesses’ 
convention at Madison Square Garden, in 
the strongly Catholic city of New York. 
Rutherford’s propaganda headquarters 
is a roomy new eight-story building near 
the Brooklyn end of Brooklyn Bridge. Its 
weapon—and source of revenue—is the 
printed word: last year it turned out 1,- 
900,000 bound books, 12,800,000 pam- 
phlets, and the semimonthly magazines 
Consolation and Watch Tower—meost of 
them written by Rutherford, all anti- 
church. Door-to-door canvassers in 57 
countries sold them and turned the profits 
back to Brooklyn, where Rutherford used 
the money to pay his factory “family” of 
175 workers $10 each monthly, plus room 
and board in a near-by apartment hotel. 
Rutherford has more than one helve to 
his ax. He has sold more than 15,000 
recordings of his speeches at $10 each. He 
owns or rents 500 sound trucks and likes to 
have them heckle Catholic trailer-chapels 
touring the South. Two years ago, 339 ra- 
dio outlets broadcast 18,000 transcriptions 
of Rutherford oratory, but now he sticks 
to his own station WBBR on Staten Is- 
land, partly because other stations bowed 
to church pressure and barred him from 
the air, partly because of the expense. 
Behind all this frantic ballyhoo is the 
Witnesses’ belief that doomsday is at 





hand. They predicted the world’s end in 
1914 and again in 1925. Now they think 
1914 and the World War were the begin- 
ning of the end—the “nation against na- 
tion” foretold in Matthew 24:6-8. They 
expect the final cataclysm in perhaps a 
year, probably in a generation. When it 
occurs, they claim God will annihilate 
Satan and all his works, i., everything 
except Jehovah’s Witnesses (estimated at 
200,000), who will live forever. Hence 
they’re struggling for more converts, to 
make good their slogan: “Millions now 
living will never die.” 





Dakota Passion Play 


The best-publicized of all passion plays 
is that of Oberammergau, Bavaria, whose 
citizens have reenacted the crucifixion 
drama decennially since 1634. But Ober- 
ammergau’s play is comparatively new. 
Among the oldest is that of the West- 
phalian town of Liinen, first performed 
during Holy Week of 1242 by Cappen- 
berg monks and now enacted by the 
townsfolk. 

Seven years ago Josef Meier, descend- 
ant of six generations of Christus players 
and brother of Liinen’s present Christus, 
led a road company to America after 
translating the play into English. At Hit- 
ler’s advent he decided to keep touring. 
Last fall, after a warm reception at Spear- 
fish, in South Dakota’s Black Hills, Meier 
determined to build a permanent theater 
there and settle down. 

Last Sunday night, in a natural outdoor 
amphitheater near Spearfish, Meier, a mixed 
German-American troupe, and 80 Spear- 
fish supernumeraries opened their first 
summer season of twice-weekly showings. 
Meier’s American wife, Claire Hume, 


played Mary; their 15-month-old daugh- 
ter Johanna, the infant Jesus. Under skill- 


“lack Hills Studios 


The crucifixion scene from the Liinen passion play 
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ful lighting, the drama unfolded on a two- 
block-long set reproducing Pilate’s palace, 
the Sepulcher, and Golgotha, among oth- 
ers. But it was a cold night and the open- 
ing was poorly attended. Only 800 Black 
Hills folk paid 50 cents to $4 a head to see 
the spectacle, and they sat scattered 
among the amphitheater’s 8,000 seats. 
Huddled under blankets and overcoats, 
they saw Christianity’s oldest drama re- 
enacted before the backdrop of Lookout 


Mountain. 





Saturday Sabbath 


America’s 150,000 Seventh Day Advent- 
ists shun tobacco, liquor, card playing, and 
dancing. They think it dangerous for a man 
to shake a woman’s hand too long or to pat 
her on the back. They are Adventists be- 
cause they believe Christ will soon make a 
second visit (advent) to earth. But their 
name bespeaks their most distinctive doc- 
trine: Seventh Day Adventists, like Jews, 
celebrate the Sabbath on Saturday, the 
seventh day of the week. 

By last week, for perhaps the first time 
in their 76-year history Adventists had won 
legal recognition for their Saturday Sab- 
bath. Michigan’s Methodist and prohibi- 
tionist Governor, Luren D. Dickinson 
(Newsweek, Apr. 10), signed a bill per- 
mitting “persons who conscientiously be- 
lieve the seventh day of the week ought to 
be observed as the Sabbath” to take their 
statutory immunities and exemptions on 
Saturday instead of Sunday. 

Thus when the law takes effect next 
September, Seventh Day Adventists and 
Jews needn’t serve on juries or obey court 
summonses on Saturday. But Michiganders 
foresee many a legal tangle. For example, 
will contracts signed on Saturday by Ad- 
ventists or Jews be legal? If not, will non- 
Adventists or non-Jews squirm out of Sat- 
urday contracts by claiming they believe 
in the seventh-day Sabbath? 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Church Where Zenger Started 


Is Planned as Press Shrine 


Every journalism student is familiar 
with the classic case of John Peter Zenger, 
a New York printer of German extraction 
whose libel trial in 1735 established 
freedom of the press in America. 

Arbitrarily jailed by the royal Gov- 
ernor, William S. Cosby, for attacking the 
George IT henchmen in his Weekly journal, 
Zenger went to trial for libel seven months 
later. 

Zenger’s brilliant counsel, Andrew Hamil- 
ton of Philadelphia, tackled the case with 
a new angle: that the truth was not libel, 
and Zenger had printed the truth. Such 
a revolutionary upset in English law pro- 
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Wide World 


Princeton mile: Rideout, Wooderson, San Romani, Cunningham, Fenske 


cedure captivated the jury—even though 
it was made up of Cosby debtors—and 
the printer went free after the panel had 
been out but ten minutes. The principle 
Zenger fought for was embodied in the 
Bill of Rights adopted 66 years later, and 
American press freedom was assured. 

Not so well known is the fact that the 
Cosby-Zenger feud and the momentous 
trial that resulted had their beginnings at 
the little Church at Eastchester, N.Y. (in 
Westchester County, just above New York 
City) two years earlier. Lewis Morris, 
popular ex-Chief Justice of the New York 
colony—who had been removed for offend- 
ing Cosby—was running for election to the 
Assembly against a Cosby candidate. On 
election day, Cosby’s hand-picked election 
officials tried tricks and delays to cut 
Morris’ obvious majority, but finally, after 
some brawling on the green surrounding 
the church, they were forced to admit 
defeat. Zenger, the only reporter present, 
wrote an accurate account of the sordid 
affair but the only New York newspaper— 
The Weekly Gazette—feared the Governor 
too much to print it. Zenger thereupon 
started his Weekly Journal to give 
New York truthful news—and unwittingly 
started the trail of events that have made 
him a journalistic immortal. 

Last week, in Washington a move was 
shaping up to immortalize as well the 
scene of his start. The House Library 
Committee took over study of Rep. James 
M. Fitzpatrick’s bill to set aside the old 
church and churchyard at Eastchester— 
now St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Mount Vernon, N.Y.—as a national 
shrine to freedom of the press. 











SPORTS 





The Mile at Princeton: 
Great Britain’s Gazelle Left 
by American Antelopes 


In his home country, Sydney Wooder- 
son, frail English lawyer-runner, is unchal- 
lenged master of the mile. When he sets his 
size-4 shoes after a record, alleged rivals 
(including his brother, Stanley) don't 
jockey with him for position. Instead, 
they obligingly set the pace and step aside 
when Sydney says “make room.” It was 
under such blissful conditions that the 
Britisher lowered the world’s record to 
4:06.4 in 1937 and the 34-mile mark to 
2:59.5 early this month. 

But when Wooderson, who has wom 
glasses since his eighth year, undertook to 
run a race American style—hemmed in by 
flying elbows—at Princeton, N. J., last 
week, the competition was too rough for 
his slight physique (he weighs only 12 
pounds; his waist and chest are the same 
size, 3234 inches, and he has only a 2-ineh 
chest expansion). He was too weak 
body checking. 

Leading at the final turn, Wooderson 
got the worst of a bump from Blaine Ride- 
out, North Texas State. Thus thrown of 
stride momentarily, he lost not only a yard 
of distance but his spirit. He appeared 
mentally hurt by the incident and let the 
entire field pass him in the stretch. Chuck 
Fenske led the parade home in the medi- 
ocre time of 4:11; then Glenn Cunning- 
ham, 4:11.6; Archie San Romani, 4:11 4; 
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Rideout, 4:12, and finally the favored 
Wooderson, 4:13. 

In post-mortem huddles, eyewitness ex- 
perts agreed Wooderson was not illegally 
fouled by the Rideout twin. The lawyer 
merely presented a bad case and deserved 
to lose it. By going out in front at the 
start and setting a slow pace he played the 
Americans’ game. A little fellow shouldn’t 
have paved the way in such a breeze. And 
where was that famous stretch sprint? If 
he’d stepped on the gas, the fender swipe 
with Rideout wouldn’t have happened. 

However, Wooderson himself shouted a 
claim of foul, and the British press, which 
prior to the race predicted that the Amer- 
jeans would gang up on Wooderson, 
screamed: I told you so’s. London head- 
lines complained: “Our Boy Was Done In.” 

But Wooderson was all in, not done in. 
In this, his first fling at ruthless American 
cinder traffic, the world’s record holder 
obviously lacked a home-stretch “kick,” 
and he would have been left behind even 
without Rideout’s “ride-off.” 





Sport Squibs 

Tennis: Since his release from a Nazi 
prison eight months ago, Baron Gottfried 
von Cramm, leader of the German Davis 
Cup team in 1937, has been hoping to be- 
gin a comeback campaign in the United 
States championships at Forest Hills in 
September. He had reason to believe he 
would be welcome in this country, for 
most Americans doubted his guilt of the 
morals charge under which he was con- 
victed and suspected a political motive. 
But last week the American Consulate in 
Berlin turned down von Cramm’s applica- 
tion for a temporary visa. Officials ex- 
plained that this was automatic when a 
person had been convicted of moral turpi- 
tude .. . In Paris last week, Don McNeill 
of Oklahoma, ranked a lowly No. 13, de- 
feated Bobby Riggs of Los Angeles, Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 amateur, in the final of the 
French hard-court championship, 7-5, 6-0, 
6-3. Mme. Simone Mathieu of France re- 
tained the women’s title by defeating Mlle. 
J. Jedrzejowska, Poland’s powerhouse, 6-3, 
8-6. 


BaseBpaLu: As tokens of admiration 
from fans on a day set aside in his honor, 
John (Pepper) Martin of the St. Louis 
Cardinals received two mares, a heifer, a 
beagle hound, some rabbits, and a sow 
with a litter of pigs for his farm. Martin 
said: “Guess I'll have to keep these gifts 
in the cellar for a spell.” 


Yacutine: Sailing his new 12-meter 
boat Vim, Harold Vanderbilt won his 
fourth consecutive race in British waters. 
On his present trip, the only race lost by 
the American skipper was the first, when 
he mistakenly sailed off the course. 


_ Poo: Technically the third and final 
Joust between the United States and Great 
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SPORT WEEK 








Manufactured in This Country 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The complete professional record 
of Anthony Galento, spherical heavy- 
weight fighter from Orange, N. J., as set 
down in Tony’s campaign biography, 
“Galento the Great,” by Joseph G. 
Donovan, 1 vol., compliments of the 
house: 

Won—69. 

Lost—22. 

Draw—5. 

Won by k.o.—50; by decision—19. 

Lost by k.o.—3; by decision—16; by 
foul—2. 

Conscientious readers may insert one 
more “lost by k.o.,” as of June 28, 1939, 
and close the covers on Galento’s life. 
He fights Joe Louis for the heavyweight 
championship next Wednesday night. 

It’s a tribute to the mind, lungs, and 
sheer elbow power of Joseph (Yussel 
the Muscle) Jacobs, his manager, that 
Tony will fetch up in the same ring with 
the champion, dressed for business. Few 
fighters deserve the title shot less, and 
several deserve it more. But the fight 
world, in its present dormant condition, 
was Mr. Jacobs’ oyster, and he opened 
it wide for Galento (and self) with a 
single quick twist of the knife. 

The operation was performed, pain- 
lessly, on May 14, 1938. Yuss the Muss, 
as this popular surgeon is known to his 
pals and admirers, had nothing much to 
work with—one big, rough, aging pre- 
liminary fighter, one keg of beer for a 
trade mark, and one small sack of doub- 
loons, for sweetening purposes. On the 
other hand, he had little or no resistance 
to overcome, and he knew it. 

Galento fought Natie Mann of New 
Haven on that critical May evening of 
last year. Mann had been knocked out 
by Louis, in three rounds, a short time 
before. The average manager, with the 
average club fighter on his hands, might 
have been satisfied to take his chance 
with Mann and let his fighter do the 
best he could. But Mr. Jacobs has ima- 
gination and a sense of the time to 
strike. 

By one of those happy coincidences, 
Galento knocked out Mann in two 
rounds, one stroke under Louis’s record 
for the course. Mr. Jacobs tried a tenta- 
tive whoop: 

“Look, we did better 
champ!” 

When the world replied to him with 
nothing stronger than “Yes, you did, 


than the 


” 


Joe,” and “Nice going,” and “Maybe 
you got something there,” Mr. Jacobs 
knew he was in. His strategy was ready- 
made from there on. Galento yelled and 
snorted defiance from his wholesome 
soda fountain in New Jersey, and, be- 
tween them, he and Mr. Jacobs perpe- 
trated several more coincidences upon 
the bodies of fighters previously 
whipped by Louis, setting new course 
records at every stop. 

There was only one embarrassing mo- 
ment in this sequence. It came in St. 
Louis last December, when Tony fought 
a Negro named Otis Thomas. Thomas, 
with the international sportsman, Big 
Bill Duffy, in his corner, was full of co- 
operation, but Galento was full of beer 
and couldn’t hit the mark. The fight 
went on and on, as Thomas fumbled for 
his cue and and failed to find it. 

Finally, in desperation, Galento got 
home with a low punch. This met with 
the approval of everyone except the 
referee, who had missed the dress re- 
hearsal. The referee announced that he 
was going to give the fight to Thomas 
on a foul. Mr. Duffy went into a hasty 
conference with his charge and begged 
the official for a little more time. 

“He ain’t hurt,” said Mr. Duffy. 
“He’s too proud to win that way. Give 
us one more round.” 

The one round was granted, and Mr. 
Thomas lost no time in dropping to the 
canvas with a thud, saving the record 
and his union card. It was close, but Mr. 
Jacobs and Mr. Duffy are used to those 
close ones. They give life a sprinkling 
of pepper. 

The rest of the job has been easy, re- 
quiring no grace notes. Last week Mr. 
Jacobs accused Louis of having a gim- 
mick, or metal slugger, in his glove the 
night he knocked out Schmeling, but 
connoisseurs agreed that this was just a 
sign that Yussel the Muscle was full of 
spirits and ready for action. 

“He threw that one in there for prac- 
tice,” they said. 

John T. Doyle, Broadway betting 
technician, offers even money that Ga- 
lento will not come up for the fourth 
round and 5 to 1 that he will not go the 
distance. If you want to name a round, 
though, what’s wrong with the first one? 
The champion is in a powerful hurry 
these days. 
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Britain at Westbury, Long Island, meant 
nothing, for the United States had already 
clinched the Westchester Cup (News- 
WEEK, June 19). But it produced polo at 
the peak. With the aid of a ten-goal handi- 
cap—the first head start ever accepted by 
either nation—Great Britain galloped past 
the “perfect” U.S. quartet (Phipps, Smith, 
Hitchcock, and Iglehart) 16 to 14. 





West—Best 


From 1895 through 1922, anyone could 
have safely risked his last penny that an 
Eastern crew would lead the Poughkeepsie 
regatta, largest and most picturesque row- 
ing classic of the year. Cornell did it thir- 
teen times; Syracuse, five; Pennsylvania, 
three; Columbia, two; and Navy, two. 
Since then oar strength has swung over- 
whelmingly to the Pacific Coast, where 
the climate makes possible a longer body- 
building season. From 1923 to 1937, Wash- 
ington pulled to five victories; California, 
four; Navy, two; Columbia, two; and Cor- 
nell, one. 

Weary of five setbacks in a row, East- 
erners were growing cool toward the 
Poughkeepsie regatta until Navy upset 
California and Washington a year ago, 
achieving one of the big surprise successes 
of the year. This fostered hope of another 
Xastern victory last week and reversed the 
downward trend of the number of cars on 
the observation train. The moving bleach- 
ers on the West bank of the Hudson River 
swelled from last year’s dozen to eighteen 
cars, each carrying 106 spectators, mostly 
from New York. 

To their despair, the race had the fa- 
miliar Western climax—only more so this 
time. Aided by a strong down-river cur- 
rent, Coach Carroll (Ky) Ebright’s new 
California shell, Pacifica, reached the fin- 
ish in an all-time course record of 18:12.6, 
which improved Navy’s 18:19 of a year 
ago. Only half a length back of the Golden 
Bears and knifing briskly through the 
waves also in record time (18:14) came 
the only other Western entry, Coach Al 
Ulbrickson’s Washington Huskies. The 
first Eastern boat to arrive in port, Navy, 
was a full length back of Washington. 
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Rowing climax: the two Western 


MUSIC 





Mexican Symphony’s Season 
New Milestone for Chavez 


The great growth of summer concerts 
throughout the United States (NEWSWEEK, 
June 19) will find an echo in a neighbor- 
ing country—at the Palace of Fine Arts in 
Mexico City, where the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Mexico on June 30 will open its elev- 
enth season under Carlos Chavez. 

During the orchestra’s twelve-week 
series, Chavez will be assisted by two guest 
conductors—Otto Klemperer, leader of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, and Pierre 
Monteux, leader of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. He will also be assisted by several 
important soloists, including Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, and Claudio Arrau, pianist. 

Despite that, the symphonic series will 
be essentially a one-man achievement, for 
it was Chavez who founded the orchestra 
in 1928 and brought it to a high standard 
of virtuosity. While doing that he has also 
won acclaim in this country: when he 
made his guest debut here three years ago, 
conducting both the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and the Boston Symphony, it was the 
first time a Mexican had held the baton 
over a major American ensemble. And 
when he led the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in 1937, Olin Downes, music 
critic of The New York Times, said the 
orchestra “surpassed any accomplishment 
since the days of Toscanini.” 

Forty years old this month (he was born 
June 13, 1899), Chavez has composed a 
bit (two symphonies and a ballet) and has 
also written a book, “Toward a New Mu- 
sic.” His major contribution, however, has 
been on the podium, for he has brought to 
the Mexican capital no less than 150 im- 
portant works never heard before in his 
native city. His opening concert next week 
will be no exception in the way of pioneer- 
ing. On that occasion his orchestra will give 
Mexican premiére performances of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” overture and 
the “Triana” of Albéniz-Arbés. 


| In Washington last week, the governing 
board of the Pan-American Union unani- 


mously adopted a resolution based on a 
suggestion by Vincent Lopez: an inter. 
national contest for an official Pan-Amerj- 
can Hymn of Peace. The winning compo- 
sition (to be selected from works originat- 
ing in the 21 countries of the union) wij] 
be the theme song of the organization’; 
50th anniversary, Apr. 14, 1940. 





RECORD WEEK 


BreEeTHOVEN—Viennese Dances; Egmont 
Entr’acte. (Felix Weingartner and London 
Philharmonic. Two 12-inch Columbia rec. 
ords in album, $3.50.) Eleven seldom- 
played, short, gay pieces that, though com. 
posed about 1819, genially belie the heavy. 
handedness attributed to the master’s 
“third period.” Almost as little known js 
the between-the-acts (Act II) incidental 
music to Goethe’s tragedy. 


BraumMs—’Cello Sonata, E minor, 
(Gregor Piatigorsky and Artur Rubinstein, 
Three 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$6.50.) The first of his two piano-’cello 
sonatas (opus 38) performed by two lead- 
ing artists who won renewed acclaim in 
this country during the past season. 


ScuuBert—Symphony No. 4 in C minor. 
(John Barbirolli and New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Four 12-inch Victor rec- 
ords in album, $8.) Notable as a first 
recording of the great romanticist’s 
“tragic” symphony and as another im- 
portant addition to the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s growing list of relatively 
unfamiliar classics. (Schubert lovers were 
recently offered Beecham’s reading of the 
composer’s fifth symphony. Newsweek, 
June 12.) 


For children, two collections of fairy 
stories and songs are news this week. The 
first is Little Black Sambo and Little 
Black Sambo and the Monkey People told 
by Paul Wing (three 10-inch Victor Blue- 
bird records in album, $1.30). The other 
is The Magic Door—a fairy story, sprin- 
kled with songs, written, composed, sung, 
and recounted by the NBC Musical Story 
Lady, Alice Remsen (three 10-inch Victor 
Bluebird records in album, $1.30). 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways 


Take-off of a giant: next week a clipper of this type will open passenger service to Europe 





Transatlantic flight comfort: the spacious dining lounge and sleeping berths of a Pan American Clipper 





AVIATION . 





N.Y.-Europe, Two Days: 
Regular Transatlantic Service 
Is Finally at Hand 


Since May 20, Pan American Airways 
clippers have shuttled on weekly air-mail 
schedules back and forth across the 
“Southern route” of the North Atlantic 
—New York, Azores, Lisbon, Marseille, 
Southampton—entirely “without incident” 
(Newsweek, May 29). On June 17, the 
Atlantic Clipper left its base at Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, with a crew of twelve 
and eighteen newspaper and radio men for 
a “preview passenger crossing.” On June 
24 another clipper is scheduled to open 
mail service across the “Northern route” 
—New York, Newfoundland, Ireland, 
Southampton—carrying a group of Civil 
Aeronautics Authority officials as observers. 


But those flights, for all their impor- 
tance, were but mere preliminaries to ful- 
fillment next week of one of aviation’s 
oldest and boldest dreams—regular trans- 
atlantic airplane passenger service.* On 
Wednesday, June 28, some two dozen pay- 
ing passengers (selected from a list of 600 
applications dating back to 1931) will 
troop aboard a clipper at Port Washington 
for the actual opening of commercial pas- 
senger service between New York and 
Marseille. 

From that date on, any traveler will 
be able to book passage between New 
York and Marseille for $375, or $675 
round trip, on timetable schedule. 

At 3 p.m. (E.D.T.) every Wednesday, 
a clipper will roar up from Port Wash- 





*Both the Graf Zeppelin and the Hinden- 
burg formerly carried paying passengers across 
the North Atlantic. But they were dirigibles, 
not airplanes, and the service never got away 
from a “demonstration” basis, tried only in 
summertime. 


ington. At 7 a.m. (local time) next day, 
it will put in for an hour at Horta, in the 
Azores, to refuel. At 5 p.m., reaching Lis- 
bon, the passengers will go ashore for a 
night in a hotel and at 3 p.m. Friday the 
ship will reach Marseille—focal point for 
air lines running to all parts of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. 

Westbound clippers will leave Marseille 
at 7 a.m. each Sunday and arrive at Port 
Washington at the same hour Tuesday 
morning. If Generalissimo Franco grants 
permission for flights directly across Spain, 
the overnight stop at Lisbon will be elim- 
inated. Crossings to Southampton via the 
“Northern route,” when that service is 
established, will leave the United States 
on Saturday morning and take about 244 
hours. 

For this soaring above the dark Atlan- 
tic, passengers will enjoy the comfort and 
luxury of a yacht. The pioneering two 
dozen (more will be carried after experience 
permits reduction in crew size and full load), 
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will find 59 big, deeply upholstered seats 
arranged in six passenger compartments 
and another fifteen arranged in a smoking- 
dining lounge. At night two stewards will 
convert the seats into roomy berths. 

And the food? A sample dinner menu: 
shrimp cocktail, turtle soup, filet mignon, 
potatoes, asparagus hollandaise, alligator- 
pear salad, and biscuit tortoni—dished up 
in a galley and served in a lounge, 8,000 
feet above a tossing ocean. 





ART 





Poor Safeguards at the Louvre 
Spotlighted by Watteau Theft 


The famous old Louvre on the banks of 
the Seine houses what is probably the 
world’s greatest art collection. But it is a 
firetrap; it is poorly lighted, and it sadly 
lacks a safeguard common in most Amer- 
ican museums—burglar alarms wired to 
the backs of important pictures. Thus in- 
adequately protected, art in the Louvre 
has been an open invitation to generations 
of thieves. 

In 1911 an ex-employe of the dingy 
Paris palace ripped its No. 1 masterpiece 
—Leonardo da Vinci’s smiling “Mona 
Lisa”—from the frame and two years 
later carted it off to Florence, only to be 
arrested when he attempted to sell it to a 
dealer. A restoration was made, but ex- 
perts still disagree on whether the picture 
rehung in the Louvre is the original da 
Vinci. 

Last week the first major theft in 28 
years occurred when someone walked off 
on a rainy Sunday afternoon with Jean 
Antoine Watteau’s “L’Indifférent,” bril- 
liantly colored portrait of a young seven- 
teenth-century dandy. 

“L’Indifférent,” which once belonged to 
Madame de Pompadour and has hung in the 
Louvre since 1869, will no doubt be recov- 
ered eventually, thanks to wide publicity 
and the French Government’s warning to 
appraisers who might be asked to certify 


How a bas-relief is modeled in clay: pressed by hand 











the picture if it were offered for sale. Any- 
way, the thief stands little chance of sell- 
ing the portrait for anything like its value 
—arbitrarily estimated from $79,500 to 
$175,000. But there is some suspicion that 
the Watteau was stolen for a collector who 
will admire it in secret, with no thought of 
sale and possibly none of ever returning it. 


{ Despite its poor protection against theft, 
the Louvre has prepared for fire and air 
raids by listing 141 pictures that are the 
first to be removed, in case of danger, to 
bombproof vaults scattered over Paris and 
the provinces. Only one Watteau, the 
“Embarkation for the Isle of Cythera,” is 
on the list, topped by the “Mona Lisa” 
and four other da Vincis, eleven Rem- 
brandts, nine Chardins, and Le Nain’s 
“Blacksmith’s Forge,” now in America for 
the old-masters show at the New York 
World’s Fair. Mme. Vigée-Lebrun’s self- 
portrait with her daughter is on the list; 
so are Clouet’s exquisite miniature of 
Francis I, Titian’s “Man With a Glove” 
and an El Greco “Crucifixion.” 





Braun & Co. 


Missing: Watteau’s ‘L’Indifférent’ 





From “The Sculptor’s Way’ by Brenda Putnan, 


the background is carved out and the figure modeled 
into a shallow box, the clay (1) is smoothed off with with the fingers; (4) next, clay is added bit by bit to 
a ruler; (2) the outline is then sketched in with an 
instrument that resembles an orangewood stick; (3) 


build up the profile; (5) the process is continued until 
the finished work emerges 


A Guide to Sculpture 


Like Malvina Hoffman’s recent “Sculp- 
ture Inside and Out” (Newsweek, Apr, 
10), THe Scuupror’s Way, a GupE 10 
Mope.tuinc AND Scuupture, by Brenda 
Putnam, N.A.—published last week—is in- 
tended for sculpture students and amateurs 
who like to dabble in clay or plaster. Chap. 
ters on ceramics by Carl Walters, and on 
bronze casting and stone and wood carving 
by other experts, make the new book an 
anthology on the “how” of assorted art 
processes. 

The instructions for beginners sum- 
marize the precepts of academic training 
such as that of Miss Putnam (Art Stu- 
dents League, National Academy, study in 
Italy) in concise fashion. Besides chapters 
on copying plaster casts and a detailed out- 
line of human anatomy, the handsome 
book includes complete instructions for 
modeling a bas-relief in clay. (THe Scutp- 
tor’s Way, A Guipe TO MODELLING anp 
Scutpture. 343 pages, 92,000 words. 
Plates, bibliography, index. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $7.50.) 





BOOKS 





Wilson’s Letters: Windup 
of the R. S. Baker Series Tells 
White House Story of 1918 


At Paris in 1919, Ray Stannard Baker 
was so close to the inner workings of the 
Peace Conference as head of the American 
commission’s press bureau that he was 
able to turn out “What Wilson Did at 
Paris” in three weeks. Highly pleased by 
that book, the American war President 
gave his publicist friend the job of pub- 
lishing all his Paris papers in 1922 as the 
three-volume “Woodrow Wilson and 
World Settlement,” and later that of edit- 
ing—with William E. Dodd—the six-vol- 
ume “The Public Papers of Woodrow Wil- 
son.” Only Mr. Wilson’s private docu- 
ments remained to be published, and this 
the former President, on the eve of his 
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death in 1924, asked Baker to do as au- 
thorized biographer. 

Baker collected a mass of letters, diaries, 
pooks, state papers, confidential memo- 
randa (10 tons actual weight!) , shipped it 
to his Amherst, Mass., home, and plunged 
into a monumental task: Wooprow W11- 
gon Lire AND Letters. The first two vol- 
umes appeared in 1927, the second two in 
1931, the fifth in 1935, the sixth in 1937, 
and the seventh early this year. 

Last week, after fifteen years, at 69 and 
in failing health, Baker was able to shout 
“It’s done!” Last of the series, the newly 
published Volume 8 is subtitled “The 
Armistice” and covers the period from 
Mar. 1 to Nov. 11, 1918. The earlier three- 
volume Peace Conference work picks up 
the threads from there and concludes the 
definitive biography. 

Volumes 7 and 8, which embrace the 
two war years, are companion works, inas- 
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is revealed as a solitary, Olympian figure 
sitting in the White House while blood 
flows and the world turns hungry eyes up- 
on him for peace. He receives letters from 
the world’s mighty—including George V. 
He tells his adviser, Col. E. M. House, that 
he “has sweat blood over the Russian 
[intervention] question,” answers Premier 
David Lloyd George’s desperate plea for 
help with: “I will do my damnedest,” 
voices fears of a Senate aircraft inquiry, 
and backs Pershing’s fight against brigad- 
ing of American troops with Allied armies. 
In a hitherto unpublished statement con- 
cerning Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood who 
kicked up a storm because he was refused 
an assignment overseas, he calls Wood an 
“agitator,” too dangerous for army discip- 
line to go to France. (Wooprow WiLson 
Lire anv Letters: Tue ArMiIsTIcE. 594 
pages, 227,000 words. Illustrations, index. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $5.) 





Book Neighbors 


To offset totalitarian propaganda, the 
United States is sparing no effort to give 
South Americans a full-blown demonstra- 
tion of northern good neighborliness. Pre- 
viously it has sponsored cultural missions, 
warship visits, beau gestes to national fig- 
ures, and new credits; last week it added 
books. In Buenos Aires was opened for the 
first time in South America a comprehen- 
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Among Wilson’s papers: a personal letter from George V 
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sive exhibition of volumes published in the 
United States. Similar shows are scheduled 
for Montevideo in July and Rio de Janeiro 
in August. 

With State Department approval, 32 
leading book publishers are participating. 
Each exhibit consists of more than 2,000 
copies—new books, older titles, works by 
English and Continental authors as well as 
by contemporary and classic American 
writers of various fields. The basic aim is to 
give a graphic picture of the American 
scene in addition to making possible a 
constant flow of books and publications 
between the two continents. 





Nebraska Coast 


In the winning of the West in the ’60s 
possibly no territory offered more red- 
blooded excitement than Nebraska along 
the rollicking overland trail; the Sioux 
were on the rampage; the pony express 
whooped it through; men sweated in the 
great industry of supplying transport 
from the Missouri to the Rockies. 

NesraskKA Coast* is the plotless story 
of the Macdougall family, which trooped 
in from New York State at the time when 
a hew steam wagon to rival the railroad 
and revolutionize the West was the most 
feverish topic of interest. How the family 
entangled itself in the fortunes of the 
disastrous invention, but nevertheless be- 
came one of the successful pioneer clans 
of the region, is told with much gusto and 
virile prose by Clyde Brion Davis. 

An ex-Buffalo newspaper man, born of 
a pioneer Nebraska family, Davis rang the 
literary bell with Book-of-the-Month Club 
selections in 1937 and 1938—‘‘The 
Anointed” and “The Great American 
Novel—.” In this work he has sprinkled 
generously a heritage of family reminis- 
cences and anecdotes. It is not a brilliant 
book; but it is meritorious because it has 
so delightfully recaptured a dimming 
frontier pageant with an air of new-found 
shadow and substance. (Nespraska Coast. 
423 pages, 119,000 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2.50.) 





Robbers’ Quartet 


Of the assorted bad men who thronged 
to California in the wake of the 1849 gold 
rush, four road agents stood out above all 
the rest. Tom Bell, a 6-foot Tennessean 
with a broken nose, was the pioneer stage- 
coach robber, starting in 1856. Rattlesnake 
Dick Barter, neurotic son of a British 
Army officer stationed in Canada, was one 
of the big-timers; so was Dick Fellows, 
who was forever being thrown by a horse. 
But the worst of the batch was Black Bart, 





*Nebraska Coast was the name given by 
Forty-niners to the area between the Blue and 
Platte Rivers, inspired probably by the presence 
aloft of so many seagulls. 
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who wrote doggerel as well as robbed. Be- 
tween 1875-83, 28 drivers reined in sweat- 
ing teams as his deep, resonant voice 
boomed from behind a flour sack cut with 
eyeholes: “Throw down the box!” Twenty- 
seven quickly complied; the 28th couldn’t, 
for Wells, Fargo & Co. had decided this 
time to bolt the gold chest to the floor. 
The delay that marked Bart’s attempt to 
unbolt it short-circuited the holdup and led 
to the capture of California’s most famous 
highwayman. 

The loose sagas of these four early Dil- 
lingers has been spun and burnished into 
Tintypes 1n Gotp by Joseph Henry Jack- 
son, literary editor of The San Francisco 
Chronicle. For his material he dipped 
deeply into old files, prison blotters, Wells, 
Fargo records and other firsthand sources. 
What he sluiced up is an authentic picture 
of four conscienceless but picturesque 
rogues of the gold-field gulches. (TintyPes 
1N Goup. 191 pages, 60,000 words. Macmil- 
lan, New York. $2.50.) 





First Novels 


Katherine Albert has spent most of her 
life in Hollywood, writing studio publicity, 
playing small roles, interviewing stars for 
magazines, and tucking away knowledge 
for a future book. William Attaway, 
Mississippi-born Negro, left the University 
of Illinois to be a hobo and returned for 
his degree, his head full of memories ach- 
ing to be set down in a novel. 

This week the dreams of both come 
true; each has turned out a first novel that 
is outstanding in a different way. Miss 
Albert’s book is REMEMBER VALERIE 
Marcu, about a Hollywood film queen 
who rose from a shack beside the railroad 
tracks; it is unusual in that a director tells 
the story and, while keeping Miss March’s 
real-life counterpart intriguingly obscure, 
fills the pages with living Hollywood per- 
sons. Attaway has written Ler Me 
Breatue THUNDER, a poignant drama of 
three white hoboes in the Pacific North- 
west which smacks of Steinbeck (in ma- 
terial) and Sherwood Anderson (in style) 
and leaves a gulp in the throat. (Remem- 
BER VALERIE Marcu. 313 pages, 102,000 
words. Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. 
Let Me Breatue THUNDER. 267 pages, 
36,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Tewiers or Taues. A short-story anthol- 
ogy, selected by W. Somerset Maugham. 
1526 pages, 792,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3.75. From among 
these 100 American, English, French, Rus- 
sian, and German masterpieces Maugham 
has conspicuously excluded any work from 
his own prolific pen. By way of compen- 
sation, however, he has written a 10,000- 


word introduction which is one of the 
gems of the huge book. Excerpt: “The 
more I read the more was it forced upon 
my notice that in essentials the short story 
has changed little; what was a good story 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
is a good story today.” 


Tue YANKEE Cook Book. Edited by 
Imogene Wolcott. 371 pages. Coward- 
McCann, New York. $2.50. A veteran 
home and food authority has compiled 
from the Yankee magazine, timeworn rec- 
ipe books, and individual contributors 600 
choice recipes—from squirrel pie to red 
flannel hash—of the six New England 
States. Filled with amusing articles, anec- 
dotes, and illustrations, the book is a nat- 
ural for the kitchen: it opens flat on the 
table, exposing recipes, and is printed on 
water-resistant paper. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Recatta Mystery AND Oruep 
Stories. By Agatha Christie. 229 pages, 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. Short stories 
featuring Parker Pyne-as well as the re. 
doubtable Hercule Poirot, some—like 
“Problem at Pollensa Bay”—gay; others 
—like “The Dream”—sinister, and lj 
more than satisfactory. 


Murper Most Opportune. By Rober} 


' George Dean. 268 pages. Crime Club, New 


York. $2. Peter Saxon came to San Ap. 
tonio to write, but he got mixed up with 
an exiled Mexican general whose servant 
had a penchant for throwing knives. When 
the General and a munitions salesman were 
both stabbed the same day, Peter began 
investigating. Exciting and far more serious 
than Dean’s previous books. 
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‘Zhemee Wolfe died in Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore on Sept. 15, 
1938. He was 38 years old. He had writ- 
ten so passionately about living that he 
must have worn himself out while he 
was still a young man. He was enor- 
mous, physically, being about 6 feet 4 in 
height, and with corresponding heft; but 
he was also enormous, intellectually, 
sensitively, and in literary creativeness. 

I wish Thomas Wolfe had been privi- 

leged to live and see the published 
manuscript of THe Wes AND THE Rock 
(Harpers, New York. $3) , because it is 
the finest thing he ever wrote—and he 
had written some mighty fine things in 
“Look Homeward, Angel” and “Of Time 
and the River.” 
, Wolfe wrote not only with passion 
and conviction, but also with the truest 
sort of vision, of the life he had known 
and seen. He was always faithful to his 
vision, even if it was only his own vision. 
He was faithful to his concept of life, 
even when that concept of life may 
have been different from the concept 
you and I have. He was, in my opinion, 
one of the greatest novelists of all time. 
And, in this posthumous book, my re- 
gard for his genius increases, even 
though I had hitherto expressed my ad- 
miration for the work he had done. 

Every character, in any novel by any 
author worth his salt, is autobiographi- 
cal. The good novelist puts into the “vil- 
lain” the detestable elements of his own 
nature; and, if he is not a very good 
novelist, he makes out his hero (or his 





Of Time and Thomas Wolfe 


by BURTON RASCOE 


central character) as such a compendi- 
um of the virtues that you would think 
the author was Lord Byron in looks, 
Aristotle in intelligence, Caesar in mili- 
tary strategy, Walter Johnson in pitch- 
ing ability, Babe Ruth in home-run 
knocking, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in piety, the Duke of Windsor in wear- 
ing clothes, and Einstein in science. 

Wolfe never did that. He made him- 
self out a little too good sometimes. 
But when it came right down to pictur- 
ing himself, he didn’t fall down on the 
city editor’s assignment. He gave you 
the facts. I invite your attention to the 
chapter “First Party,” which begins on 
page 455 of the novel. There you will 
see what I mean. That chapter has all 
the values of a good drama. Even the 
dialogue is there, in that chapter and 
the next one, “Waiting for Glory.” 

Thomas Wolfe was waiting for glory; 
and, to his mind, it never came. That is 
why he died, more than of a brain in- 
fection. But he had glory and he will al- 
ways have it; because he was a man of 
perception and taste. He never relied 
upon cheap devices to attract “reader 
interest”; he never used smutty words 
just for the fun of it; he was a novelist 
who took his vocation seriously. He left 
a monument to truth about human be- 
ings and he wasn’t mean about it. In 
memory of Thomas Wolfe, I am too 
humble to express anything except to 
doff my hat and kneel and pray God his 
soul will rest peacefully; because his 
books have given me nourishment of the 
heart and mind. 
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SEE WASHINGTON. 30-Day Tickets to New York 
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way via Washington you may go the other way 
via Niagara Falls from Cleveland, Columbus 
and points West...all at no added cost. 
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Liberty Bell... Independence Hall where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed ... the 
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The World’s Loftiest Multiple-Arch Dam 


Giant: On the Verde River in Arizona the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has recently completed this im- 
posing structure, the Bartlett Dam. Costing more 
than $4,000,000, it is built of massive concrete and 


ry 


steel and towers 270 feet above the river. It will store 
water for the irrigation of semi-arid land for miles 
around—a flowering of the desert. The top photo 
shows the downstream face; lower photo, the upstream. 


Dept. of Interior Photos 
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An Administration Upset, 
It Slows up Drive for Control 


of Phones and Insurance 


Although two New Deal agencies 
pumped for increased Federal regulation 
of business last week, their demands were 
overshadowed by the rebuke to Federal in- 
terference and control administered by the 
House of Representatives. For the House 
spanked the New Deal’s power regulatory 
program by ‘voting drastic curbs on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, project dear- 
est to the heart of all utility-baiters. 

The spanking came when the House con- 
sidered the bill to give the TVA power to 





tore issue bonds for its share of the cost of buy- 
niles ing the electric properties of the Common- 
hoto wealth & Southern Corp., headed by Wen- 


dell L. Willkie (Newsweek, Feb. 13) . The 
Senate’s Norris Bill would have allowed 
the TVA to issue $100,000,000 of bonds 
for this and other purposes, but the House 
cut the authorization to $61,500,000. Then 
it went much farther and imposed on fu- 
ture activities of the agency restrictions 
that, according to TVA supporters, would 
completely wreck the “power yardstick” 
idea. 

For instance, the House bill would force 
the TVA to repay the Treasury with TVA 
bonds for all sums granted it since 1933 
for investment in electric properties — 
forcing the authority to charge rates com- 
mensurate with those of private utilities 
which must earn interest on investments. 
Furthermore, in contrast with the Senate 
bill, the House measure specifically pro- 
vided that the Treasury shall not guarantee 
TVA’s bonds. And localities taking TVA 
power might also have to boost rates, for 
the bill forbade the Authority to donate 
money to communities to make up for 
taxes lost when private utilities become 
publicly owned. Finally, the House also 
limited future TVA operations to certain 
counties in Alabama and Mississippi (in 
addition to the area now served) and gave 
the Comptroller General power to super- 
vise TVA accounts. 

Rep. Andrew J. May, Kentucky Demo- 
crat who sponsored the bill, clearly stated 
its purpose by saying it “would go a long 
way in restoring confidence of the public 
in the future of the electric-utility indus- 
try.” His bill and the sharply differing 
Senate version went to conference at the 
week end, 
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New Deal’s Regulatory Moves 
Offset by House ps at TVA 





Harris & Ewing 


TVA foe: Rep. Andrew J. May 


In the same spirit of business appease- 
ment, the House on Monday rushed through 
the new Tax Bill, which eliminates the 
undistributed-profits levy and other busi- 
ness deterrents from the corporation-tax 
statutes. 


Telephones 


The most definite demand of the week 
for increased utility regulation came from 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
About a year ago, the FCC received a pre- 
liminary report from Paul A. Walker, its 
commissioner who directed a three-year, 
$1,500,000 investigation of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Newsweek, 
Apr. 11, 1938). Last Wednesday, the com- 
mission got around to publishing its own 
final report. 

Unanimously, the FCC asked for in- 
creased control over telephone-company 
financing and interstate phone rates, power 
to supervise mergers among operating com- 
panies, and clarification of its authority to 
regulate practices, facilities, and charges in 
connection with the use of wires for chain 
broadcasting. After repeating many of 
Walker’s criticisms of A. T. & T.’s manu- 
facturing subsidiary (Western Electric) , it 
also asked the right to prescribe cost ac- 
counting systems for companies like West- 
ern which supply the bulk of telephone 
company equipment. 

But the FCC’s recommendations were 
far milder than those Walker had sug- 
gested. Walker’s demand that rates be re- 


duced a flat 25 per cent and that the com- 
mission obtain the right to “approve and 
disapprove all Bell system policies and 
practices” were both conspicuously absent. 
A. T. & T. answered the report as it had 
replied to Walker’s criticism of last year— 
the company claimed it had never been 
been given an opportunity to cross-examine 
government witnesses or to offer rebuttal 
testimony. The company’s right to file a 
brief after the probe, asserted President 
Walter S. Gifford, was no substitute for 
cross-examination and evidence. 


Insurance 


Meanwhile the Temporary National 
Economic Committee considered another 
phase of regulation. It spent most of the 
week building up its case for Federal con- 
trol of life insurance. Previously it had 
heard state regulation labeled inadequate 
because it allegedly failed to: (1) super- 
vise the election of insurance company di- 
rectors and (2) regulate the establishment 
of premium rates. Last week, the hearings 
produced a different argument—that sub- 
stitution of Federal for state supervision 
might save money for the companies and 
policyholders. After hearing testimony that 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents “lobbied” before several state legis- 
latures against bills hostile to insurance 
companies, TNEC Chairman O’Mahoney 
sounded witnesses on whether it would not 
be better to have “one national system to 
handle what is obviously a national busi- 
ness” and thus eliminate the journeying 
from state to state to fight such laws. 





Significance 


The House’s action on TVA ranks 
among the major New Deal upsets. Sev- 
eral times before the House has pared 
TVA appropriations, only to back down 
when the Senate refused to go along. Now, 
even if its conferees give up on all save 
one or two of the curbs (in order to get 
some measure permitting the C. & S. deal 
through the Senate), TVA will be more 
severely restricted than ever before. In any 
case some general definition of TVA’s fu- 
ture policy—a statement long demanded 
by the utilities—is a possible compromise 
that may come out of the conference. 

The FCC’s regulatory demands will not 
be considered at this session and may not 
be pressed actively in 1940 because of that 
agency’s unpopularity in Congress. A reso- 
lution to investigate and reorganize the 
commission is still before Congress, and 
the House recently held up FCC’s appro- 
priation for the coming fiscal year when it 
considered the Independent Offices Bill. 

But the TNEC’s constant reiteration of 
the need for Federal control of life insur- 
ance presages a determined fight on this 
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question in 1940, unless the sentiment re- 
flected by the House’s TVA bill has in- 
creased sufficiently by that time to doom 


all regulatory proposals. 





Labor Notes 


President Homer Martin of the A.F.L. 
branch of the United Automobile Workers 
called off his strike against General Mo- 
tors Corp. last week after pickets failed to 
cripple production in any of the struck 
plants. Frequent clashes between Martin 
sympathizers and C.1.0. members who 
passed through the picket lines to work 
marked the six-day strike, particularly at 
Flint where the rival union halls of local 
581 are side by side—signs at one pro- 
claiming strike, at the other no strike. 


§ The C.1.O. branch of the U.A.W. re- 
turned to work in the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Wisconsin’s largest in- 
dustrial concern at West Allis near Mil- 
waukee this week, ending the strike that 
kept 6,000 workers idle since May 24. In- 
stead of the closed shop, check-off, and 
wage increases asked, the union accepted a 
renewal of sole bargaining rights and 
changes in grievance procedures. 


4] On Monday, the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee finally got around to hearing the views 
of organized business on the need for 
amending the Wagner Act. John C. Gall, 
counsel to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, presented the N.A.M.’s 
program of eleven amendments, which 
would outlaw the closed shop and check- 
off, establish unfair practices for labor as 
well as employers, and insure fair trials for 
those accused of violating the act (News- 
week, Apr. 3). He accused the Labor 
Board of failing to carry out the inten- 
tions of Congress as expressed in the act. 





Labor War 


Peace Negotiations Break Off 


in Rain of Bitter Accusations 


Ever since negotiations between the 
A.F.L. and C.1.0. were recessed Apr. 5, 
Administration officials have wishfully 
predicted labor peace within six months. 
This rosy dream of a labor movement 
united behind the New Deal in 1940 was 
rudely smashed last week when John L. 
Lewis emerged from a C.I.0. executive 
board meeting in the basement of the 
United Mine Workers Building in Wash- 
ington and announced further negotiations 
with the present A.F.L. committee are 
impossible. 

The C.1.0. president’s most spectacular 
reason for calling off parleys was that 
Thomas A. Rickert, an A.F.L. negotiator, 
was bequeathed $25,000 and one-fifth of 
the income from the New York advertis- 
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European 


Local 581: is it or is it not on strike? 


ing agency founded by the late John 
Morrison. Lewis charged that this agency 
has a “monopoly” on space in the A.F.L. 
magazine, The Federationist—a hold that 
would be ended by the return of C.L.O. 
unions. Thus, he argued, Rickert has a 
financial stake in labor’s disunity. 

To all of this, A.F.L. leaders snorted: 
“Ridiculous.” A spokesman said the Rick- 
ert legacy resulted from his lifelong friend- 
ship with Morrison (no relation to A.F.L. 
Secretary Frank Morrison). The real rea- 
son why Lewis broke off negotiations, he 
said, was the fear that peace would end 
his “autocratic control over a minority 
group in organized labor.” 

During this exchange of charges, the 
C.I.0. board was busy making decisions 
to: (1) permit member unions to fight 
A.F.L. boycotts and “collusive contracts” 
in the courts; (2) seek pensions of $60 for 
all individuals and $90 for married couples, 
and (3) revive campaigns to unionize 
20,000,000 unorganized workers particu- 
larly in aircraft and shipbuilding indus- 
tries. Before the meeting ended the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
made use of its new weapon against A.F.L. 
by filing suit in New York seeking to end 
the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers’ alleged boycott of C.1.0.- 


made electrical equipment. 





Significance 


As the 1940 election approaches, Lewis 
becomes more inclined to take slaps at the 
New Deal—actions that place him in 
stronger position to bargain off C.1.O. 
support. But in dropping White House- 
inspired peace negotiations, he is risking 
his popularity with rank-and-file unionists 
who incline to blame labor disunity on 
jealous leaders. 

The Administration is almost certain to 
bring further pressure for peace, probably 
when Daniel J. Tobin, A.F.L. teamster 


boss and New Dealer, returns from Europe 
next month. Peace prospects are dimmed 
by the C.1.0. court battle but brightened by 
A.F.L. concessions, announced after the 
Lewis blast, that would permit the original 
C.1.0. unions to retain intact wider juris- 
dictions acquired since leaving the A.F L, 





Money Inquiry 
Wagner Study May Point Way 
Out of the Maze of Panaceas 


Two months ago Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
wrote to Congress asking for a compre- 
hensive study of the government’s mone- 
tary policies, practices, and objectives. 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner of New York, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, promptly framed a reso- 
lution calling for a $25,000 appropriation 
so his group might make such a survey. 
His resolution, with the ante raised to 
$100,000, was favorably—and unanimous- 
ly—reported out by the committee last 
week. Adoption by the full Senate is ex- 
pected, with the hearings to begin after 
adjournment. 

Highly regarded by both liberal and 
conservative members of Congress and 
coming at a time when Washington is 
buzzing with money-credit plans and pat- 
aceas, the inquiry may lead to far-reaching 
changes in the Administration’s fiscal pro- 
gram and the mechanism of our banking 
system. 

The survey is planned to cover the 
functions of Federal agencies from the 
Treasury down through the Federal Re- 
serve System to the FDIC, RFC, SEC, 
and the numerous other fiscal bodies. Also, 
it will inevitably go into the question of 
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«hether the private banking system can 
adequately supply the credit needs of in- 
dustry—a problem which the. monopoly 
investigating committee toyed with, which 
the Mead Bill to insure bank loans was 
designed to solve (Newsweek, June 12), 
and about which Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf A. Berle has advanced a 
startling idea involving the creation of 
Federal capital-credit institutions. Mean- 
while, since Administration leaders are 
dubious about the effectiveness of the 
Mead Bill and many influential Congress- 
men have been impressed by the recent 
testimony of leading bankers that industry 
now has more bank credit than it can use 
effectively, the measure probably will be 
shelved pending further investigation. 

A new proposal illustrating the need for 
an authoritative monetary study was in- 
troduced into the Senate last week. The 
inflation bloc led by Senators Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah and Pat McCarran of 
Nevada proposed a substitute for the 
pending bill to extend until June 30, 1941, 
the President’s stabilization-fund and dol- 
lar devaluation powers (Newsweek, May 
i). Their measure would involve issuance 
of $2,000,000,000 in new currency, backed 
by $500,000,000 of “free” gold now held by 
the Treasury and by three-quarters of the 
$2,000,000,000 resources of the stabilization 
fund. The price paid for domestic newly 
mined silver would be raised from 64.64 
cents an ounce to $1.04; foreign countries 
that purchased our farm commodities with 
silver would be granted a bonus of 25 per 
cent in additional products. 

But the Administration itself is not 
waiting for the proposed survey to go 
ahead with another plan that would vitally 
affect our fiscal and credit policies. On Fri- 
day President Roosevelt confirmed reports 
prevalent for several weeks that a different 
spending program, designed to put idle 
capital to work on “self-liquidating” proj- 
ects, was under consideration. Under this 
scheme, the RFC and similar lending 
agencies would sell their own Treasury- 
guaranteed bonds to finance projects built 
and operated by Federal and other gov- 
ernment agencies such as toll roads and 
bridges, rural electrification, slum clear- 
ance, and even merchant-marine con- 
struction. Financed in this way, of course, 
the spending would not be reflected in the 
budget or in the public-debt statement. 
Legislation raising the limits to the bor- 
rowing powers of participating agencies 
might be needed to launch the plan. 

The President also emphasized that Fed- 
eral financing of new equipment for rail- 
roads would be an important part of the 
program. This would be arranged either 
through loans to the carriers or by leasing 
government-purchased equipment to them. 


Significance-—~— 


Open discussion of the new spending 
plan reflects the fact that Secretary of the 
(Continued on Page 43) 





Chooses th new desk 





HOMAS A. EDISON, INC. is 

proud to announce the personal 
selection by Harry Arthur Hopf of 
its new desk Ediphone. Mr. Hopf, 
who in 1938 received the Gold Medal 
of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management, enjoys 
world-wide recognition as a leading 
figure in management engineering. 


Mr. Hopf has spent more than 25 
years solving the business problems 
of several hundred companies, in- 
cluding many industrial leaders. He 
has served as an officer in no less 
than six management societies. 
Through his lectures at great uni- 
versities, his textbooks, and his writ- 
ings in the most authoritative 
management journals, he has guided 
the management methods of hun- 


SAY IT TO THE 





Harry Artuur Hopr, Management Engineer 


Senior Partner of H. A. Hopf & Company, 
New York, and President of the Hopf 
Institute of Management, Ossining, N. 


Edi 


EDISON 


Ediphone 






dreds of important executives. His 
personal selection of the Ediphone 
is, therefore, important because it 
comes after years of study of the best 
methods in executive effectiveness. 

“To keep an executive on top of 
his work instead of his work on top 
of him,” says Mr. Hopf, “is a great 
goal of business.” He uses the Edi- 
phone because it enables him to 
clear his desk of “unfinished busi- 
ness” at his own convenience with 
a minimum of effort. Mr. Hopf is 
one of many thousands of business 
executives who find that their work 
is easier with the Ediphone. 


For information, without obligation, 
phone the Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept.W 6,Thomas A. Edison, Inc., W. Orange, 
N.J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 
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HERE’S THE 
NEWSPAPER 
FOR YOU, 

MR. ICKES! 


Yes, Mr. Ickes, you’ve said a lot of mean 
things about some of the Press. 


You’ve deplored the twisting of facts in 
some newspapers—the one-sided reporting 
—and the suppression of news that doesn’t 
jibe with the publisher’s politics or pocket- 
book. 

So do we, Mr. Ickes! But we'll also 
fight to the last ditch for the Right of 
other newspapers to be “Wrong.” Further, 
being the only home-owned newspaper in 
San Francisco, we feel a very deep sense 
of obligation to our readers and our city. 
And that’s one reason why we print all 
the news (even what you say, Mr. Ickes! )— 
why we meet all issues squarely and fairly. 
Sometimes the news may not be to our 
liking or your liking, but in it goes. If 
democracy is to work in this fast-moving 
world, we must know what is happening— 
at home and abroad. 

In addition to giving our readers all the 
news, we also give them unbiased, uncen- 
sored interpretation and comment. For 
example, Royce Brier, 1933 Pulitzer 
Journalism Prize Winner, digests national 
and foreign news daily. Albion Ross ana- 
lyzes foreign affairs completely every morn- 
ing, giving San Franciscans the benefit of 
his first-hand knowledge of Europe. Arthur 
Eggleston presents Union Labor’s views in 
his incisive, authoritative “Labor Scene” 
column. 

To you, Mr. Ickes, we offer The Chron- 
icle as a proud example of the complete 
freedom of the press, unhampered by the 
Counting Room. And to you, Mr. Adver- 
tiser, we offer the inestimable values of a 
newspaper that is read and believed by the 
greatest able-to-buy audience in San Fran- 
cisco! We can prove to you what we are 
already proving every day for many local 
and national advertisers. 


San Francisco 
Ghronicle 


San Francisco’s 
Only Home-Owned 
Newspaper 
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All Told, 


by RALPH ROBEY 


"Testes a year, as everyone who 
reads the financial sections of the news- 
papers knows, it is customary for busi- 
ness economists to go off the deep end 
and predict what will happen the follow- 
ing six months. But what such readers 
may not be so aware of is that the pre- 
dicting process ordinarily consists of 
two rather distinct phases. The first-- 
which is all there is space for here this 
time—is an examination of wherein, if 
at all, the guesses of six months earlier 
went wrong. 

The reason for thus going back to the 
earlier forecasts is not to prove how 
right the prognostications were. Neither 
is it for the purpose of rationalizing 
past errors. Rather it is simply to bring 
into focus and appraise any unforeseen 
forces that came into the economy dur- 
ing the period and thereby keep busi- 
ness curves from moving in the way an- 
ticipated or, equally important, for the 
reasons expected. Sometimes this back 
analysis reveals nothing of significance. 


But at other times it is found that these ° 


unforeseen developments are a control- 
ling factor in the outlook for the next 
half year. In general that is the case at 
present. At least three—some say four— 
elements came into the picture in the 
past six months with at least a force 
which had not been anticipated, and 
they have a major bearing on the busi- 
ness outlook for the last half of the year. 

The first of these was the European 
situation. Further trouble, with recur- 
rent crises, had been anticipated on that 
front, but actual developments were 
substantially worse than expected. In- 
stead of more or less isolated periods of 
strain, there was virtually continuous 
stress throughout the first five months 
of the year. In addition, the United 
States became more closely involved 
than had been foreseen. There was no 
appreciable letdown of business because 
of this, but unquestionably it pre- 
vented forward-looking plans from be- 
ing pushed and hence tended to prevent 
an upswing that otherwise might have 
got started. The sell-offs in the stock 
market which always accompanied ru- 
mors of new moves in Europe had the 
same kind of an effect upon business. 

A second primary factor in the trend 
of the past six months, as compared 
with expectations, was the slowness with 
which the new government spending 


Excellent 


program got under way. As of last De- 
cember it was thought that the peak of 
this spending would be reached in April 
or May—and that was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for anticipating an up- 
swing the second quarter. Actually, we 
have not yet reached the peak. It now 
appears that it will come in July or Au- 
gust. Here again, therefore, while there 
was no actual letdown because of the 
unexpected development, the economic 
system failed to get a lift that had been 
generally looked for. 

Third of the new developments was 
the coal strike. Six months ago no one 
expected it. Further, it differed from 
the other two factors just discussed in 
that it was a positive force on the down- 
side. It meant close to three points in 
the Federal Reserve Board index of pro- 
duction. In other words, without the 
coal strike this index in April would 
have been about 95 instead of 92. With 
the settlement of the strike the index, 
of course, will snap back up to offset the 
loss, so in June we probably will see a 
figure of not less than 95, and it may 
go to 96 or 97. 

The fourth item—the one about 
which there is some disagreement—is 
the matter of business appeasement by 
the Administration and Congress. Some 
analysts insist that at the year end busi- 
nessmen expected considerable progress 
on this score; others, that practically 
nothing was anticipated. In any event 
we have had no appeasement that was 
worthy of the name, and certainly on 
balance business has had no stimulation 
from that direction. 

In general, then, those are the three 
or four principal factors, which have in- 
fluenced the trend during the first half 
of the year, that were not seen as of last 
December. When they are all put to- 
gether the surprising thing is not that 
there has been a slight letdown in busi- 
ness but that business has been able to 
do so well. All told, it has been an ex- 
cellent record. Had there been serious 
weak spots immediately under the sur- 
face, these factors would have been suf- 
ficient to tip off a real recession. As it is 
one may approach the second half of 
the year with the knowledge that the 
first six months have revealed a sub- 
stantial underlying strength in the busi- 
ness structure. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 
Treasury Morgenthau, long an opponent 
of the spending-investment idea, has at 
jast approved the current program. 

As outlined by the President, the scheme 
js important more as an accounting de- 
vice to soothe fears about deficit spending 
and because it will lead to a sharp rise in 
the Treasury-guaranteed debt (now $5,- 
454,562,049) than because of its probable 
effect on business in the immediate future. 
It is estimated, however, that from $500,- 
900,000 to $1,000,000,000 might be put 
jnto circulation next year on “self-liqui- 
dating” projects over and above Federal 
spending already included in the regular 
budget. 


FTC Crackdown 


In the past decade have appeared sev- 
eral consumers’ organizations which test 
branded products and attempt to rate 
them by quality for the guidance of sub- 
scribers. The Consumers Bureau of Stand- 
ards in New York claimed to be one of 
these groups, but last February the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission issued a complaint 
against it for alleged “unfair methods of 
competition” and “deceptive acts and 
practices.” 

According to the commission, the bu- 
reau was run by a single individual, Albert 
Lane, who had no employes or facilities for 
testing merchandise. His pamphlets, “Con- 
sumers Preference” and “Consumers Bu- 
reau Reports,” the FTC charged, were 
published “to induce the manufacturers 
and producers whose products and articles 
are listed therein to purchase large num- 
bers of said publications.” When manufac- 
turers balked at ordering his reports, the 
commission alleged, Lane would “threaten 
that .. . their products would be listed dis- 
paragingly.” 

Lane replied by denying all charges. At 
a commission hearing in New York last 
week, he insisted the FTC lacked jurisdic- 
tion. Nevertheless, the commission heard 
witnesses representing the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., Wellington, Sears Co. 
(cotton mills), and the Magazine Repeat- 
ing Razor Co. who testified that Lane 
solicited their firms for funds in return for 
favorable listing of their products in his 
publications. When the A. & P. turned 
him down, said their witness, Lane re- 
marked that “there were a great many 
things that might be played up that are 
not so flattering to the A. & P.” 

The heads of the two principal consumer 
organizations not under FTC criticism, 
Arthur Kallet of Consumers Union and 
Fred J. Schlink of Consumers Research, 
also testified. Emphasizing their own free- 
dom from manufacturer entanglements, 
they asserted that the similarity of the 
Consumers Bureau of Standards’ name to 
theirs had proved embarrassing. 

If the FTC finds Lane has violated the 
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Federal Trade Commission Act, it may is- 
sue an order requiring him to “cease and 
desist” from the alleged malpractices. Vio- 
lation of such an order—unless it is con- 
tested in court within 60 days—is punish- 
able by a fine of up to $5,000. 





Ads of Tomorrow 


Federation’s Convention Sets 


Its Sights for New Prosperity 


Since the New York World’s Fair seeks 
to depict the World of Tomorrow, mem- 
bers of the Advertising Federation of 
America, convening at the Flushing Mead- 
ows exposition this week, aimed their 
shots in the same direction. Around the 
theme “Advertising Today Builds Tomor- 
row’s Prosperity,” the approximately 2,000 
delegates wrapped five crowded days of 
speechmaking, clinics, and round tables. 

Leading off at the opening ceremonies 
Sunday was Sir William Crawford, head of 
the Institute of Incorporated Practitioners 
in Advertising, England. Addressing the 
organization—which is the largest such 
group in the world, made up of local ad- 
vertising clubs—he contended that adver- 
tising was an essential force, not only in 
business but in the maintenance of a free 
press, in stimulating public interest in 
government and in defending democracy. 

Rep. Bruce Barton of New York, presi- 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, defended business against the current 
wave of attacks: “Organized business has 
been in charge of the world’s productive 
activities only a little while,” he pointed 
out, “but these few generations . . . have 
seen a larger increase in the comfort and 
convenience of the common household 
than all the centuries that went before.” 
For the future, Barton took considerable 
encouragement from the greater sense of 
responsibility to people in all walks of life 
displayed recently by advertising and by 
all industries. 

That this responsibility should include 
the task of selling business—and the sys- 
tem of free enterprise—to the public was 
driven home next day by the convention 
keynoter, Paul W. Garrett, director of pub- 
lic relations for General Motors. 

Attacking “herd psychology”—the idea 
imported from abroad that the state and 
organized groups and not the individual 
must solve our social and economic prob- 
lems, he said: “It was Lindbergh and not a 
committee that flew the ocean . . . Ford 
and not a planning board that applied mass 
production . . . Berlin and not the mu- 
sicians’ union that wrote ‘Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band’.” 

While advertising’s greatest success has 
been in selling products, Garrett saw as its 
great opportunity the selling of the institu- 
tions—enterprise and industry—that cre- 
ate the products, thus dispelling the “il- 


lusions” that are today undermining oy; 
business system. 

This theme was echoed also by Matthew 
Woll, vice president of the American Feder. 
ation of Labor, who pointed out that labor 
no less than industry, loses out under any 
form of dictatorship. Advertising’s jy. 
portant role in the development of free 


enterprise, he asserted, shows that it can 


exert a vital influence in establishing , 
sorely needed “United Front for Democracy 
and Prosperity.” 

After hearing other addresses by Wal. 
ter B. Weisenburger, executive vice presi. 
dent of the National Association of Manp. 
facturers, Henry F. Grady of the United 
States Tariff Commission, and Gov. Lloyd 
C. Stark of Missouri the members relaxed 
in preparation for the three strenuous days 
of sessions devoted to group problems that 
lay ahead. 





End of Speyer & Co. 


One of New York’s most famous private 
banking firms will pass from the scene on 
June 30. On that date the 102-year-old 
Speyer & Co. is to be dissolved coincident 
with the retirement of James Speyer, its 
senior partner since 1899. 

The last banker-descendant of the Ger. 
man - Jewish family from Frankfort - on- 
Main that has been prominent in interna- 
tional money markets since the Middle 
Ages, “Jimmy” for the past 40 years has 
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Closing: the old Speyer bank 
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peen the sole arbiter of the destinies of the 
American house founded by his uncle and 
father. A year ago at 77 he said he planned 
to quit soon to devote himself to his many 
philanthropic and other private interests. 
Last week he set the end of June as the 
deadline. Some other company is expected 
to take over the bank’s picturesque three- 
story structure which, modeled on Raph- 
ael’s Palazzo Pandolfini in Florence, has 
stood since 1903 at 24-26 Pine Street, 
dwarfed in recent years by neighboring 
skyscrapers. 

Although Speyer & Co. has not been 
particularly active recently, it once had an 
important role in the economic develop- 
ment of this country. Through their then 
potent European connections, the bankers 
sold great quantities of government bonds 
to finance the Union cause during the Civil 
War. With this start, the Speyers easily 
interested foreign investors in American 
industry during the subsequent railroad 
construction era. They also pioneered in 
floating foreign securities in the United 
States, notably those of Cuba and Mexico. 
But since the war they have been contract- 
ing their operations. They dissolved their 
London branch in 1922, and the advent of 
the Third Reich brought about the down- 
fall of their German interests in 1934. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Installment Securities 

Some weeks ago, the New York Stock 
Exchange liberalized its rules to permit 
wider sales of “packages” of securities, 
which consist of a few shares of stock in 
each of ten or a dozen companies. Various 
packages have been designed to meet in- 
dividual preferences for high dividend 
yields or appreciation, or for stocks likely 
to benefit from certain contingencies, such 
as inflation. Now investors will be able to 
buy such packages on the installment plan, 
for the Continental Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York has announced it is prepared to 
act as escrow agent and finance deferred 
payments for such deals. 


Palestine Economy 

How American Jews have contributed to 
the economic upbuilding of Palestine is 
shown in a profusely illustrated report is- 
sued by the Palestine Economic Corp. of 
New York. Founded in 1925 to aid pro- 
ductive Palestinian enterprises on a strict- 
ly business basis, the corporation has made 
$25,000,000 in loans. As of 1938, it had cur- 
rent assets of some $3,600,000 and an oper- 
ating surplus of $413,835. Since 1933 its 
common stock (there are 1,400 American 
pe balers) has paid a 2 per cent divi- 

d. 


Personnel 

Curtis E. Calder, president of the Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power Co., was elected a 
public representative on the board of gov- 
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Sensational new low cost models 
with famous Meter-Miser 
mechanism operate for as little 
as 2 cents a day! 


©@ Employees feel better and work better when a cool, 
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to increase efficiency and comfort by equippi our 
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is a new low cost model powered by the famous 
Frigidaire Meter-Miser mechanism. Only l5c a day 
buys this sensational model .. . as little as 2c a day 
operates it. Attractive design . .. compactly built . . . 
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COMMODITY PAPER NOW ISSUED 
ON 400 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS 


BANK CREDIT CARRIES 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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An important 
radio jobber re- 
cently faced this 
problem: His fi- 
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British Combine 


A new Mauretania is on its maiden transatlantic voyage 


ernors of the New York Stock Exchange. 
He replaces Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago, who resigned 
six months ago (Newsweek, Dec. 26, 
1938) ... Rounding out 29 years with the 
organization, Charles R. Ogsbury was made 
a vice president of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. . . . James N. Shry- 
ock, assistant general manager of The 
Indianapolis News, will become managing 
director of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions on Sept. 1, succeeding O. C. Harn, 
who resigned. 


Business Notes 

President Roosevelt said he favored 
broadening the income-tax base by levies 
on small incomes—not so much for the in- 
creased revenue such action would bring as 
for its effect in making more people con- 
scious of their responsibilities as citizens 

. The Bituminous Coal Commission an- 
nounced minimum prices of $1.15 to $3.35 
a ton—subject to change after final hear- 
ings—for coal at the mines in the Ap- 
palachian area, which produces _three- 
fourths of the nation’s soft coal .. . Wright 
Patman, author of the Federal Chain Store 
Tax Bill, announced that hearings would 
start on his bill immediately after Congress 
convenes next January. 


The New Mauretania 


Four years after the scrapping of the old 
Mauretania, a new Cunarder bearing her 
name sped across the Atlantic this week. 
Sailing from Liverpool June 17, the 34,000- 
ton new Mauretania called at Cobh, Ire- 
land, and was scheduled to reach New 
York June 23. The largest vessel ever built 
in England (the Queen Mary—81,235 tons 
—was built in Scotland), she exceeds her 
famous namesake by 3,000 tons, though her 
speed is less—22 to 23 knots as against 27 
to 29. Among her many luxury features are 
three motion-picture theaters, eleven ele- 
vators, air conditioning in the chief public 








rooms, and a sports arena with veranda 
café for third-class passengers. It is on the 
top deck between the two funnels. 


Credits fer Paraguay 

Continuing the Administration’s policy 
of extending credits to South American 
countries (Newsweek, June 5), the Ex. 
port-Import Bank agreed to advance up to 
$500,000 to Paraguay, enabling her to meet 
commercial obligations to American na- 
tionals and to reduce fluctuations in the 
peso. In addition, the bank will arrange for 
supplementary loans (in amounts yet un- 
decided, although $15,000,000 was men- 
tioned in the negotiations) to finance the 
purchase in the United States of materials 
and services for roadbuilding and other 
public works in Paraguay. 


Trends 


Machine-tool orders in May reached a 
two-year peak, rising 41 per cent above the 
previous month and 229 per cent above 
May 1938. 


Office-building occupancy on May 1 was 


at the highest level in more than five years,J 


according to a survey of 2,378 buildings in 
103 cities conducted by the National As 
sociation of Building Owners and Man- 
agers. 

Railway carloadings for the week ended 
June 10 totaled 634,597 cars, an increase 
of 11.8 per cent over the preceding week 
and of 14.6 per cent over the same week 
last year. 


Shoe production in May failed to show 
the usual seasonal decline, according to 
estimates by the Tanners Council, which 
places output last month at approximately 
32,000,000 pairs, about the same as it 
April and 2,000,000 pairs more than in 
May 1938. 


Steel ingot production rose this week to 
55 per cent of capacity compared to 53.1 
last week and 28 last year. 
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SIDESHOW 
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Hungry— 

Lexington, Ky.: Sign appearing at 
noon on the door of a local restaurant: 
“Qut. Closed for lunch. Open later.” 








Grasping— 

Seattle, Wash.: Charging that O. 
Bardah! shook hands with him “recklessly 
and carelessly,” thereby spraining his 
thumb, Torvald Danielson last week sued 
the alleged squeezer for $1 damages. 


Over the Dam— 

Lansing, Kan.: Because Roosevelt 
Brisco whistled “Three Little Fishies” over 
and over with horrible monotony and 
wouldn’t change the tune, Theodore Morri- 
son, a fellow lifer at Kansas Penitentiary, 
went berserk and stabbed him to death. 
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Demon Rum— 

Wauwatosa, Wis.: Annoyed by flocks 
of starlings, local residents soak grain in 
alcohol and leave it on their lawns. Soused 
and serene, the birds fall over in a stupor 
to “sleep it off.” The starlings are killed in 
their sleep; other birds are allowed to take 
their hangovers back to their nests. 


Navy Colonel— 


Sioux City, Ia.: Colonel F. Betz— 
whose given name actually is “Colonel”— 
last week received his appointment to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


Morals and Molars— 


Denver, Col.: Abruptly changing his 
plea for probation to a request to be sent 
to jail, John Elbert Williams, a confessed 
burglar, explained all to Judge Robert W. 
Steele. He needed a new set of false teeth 
and had discovered he could get them free 
in the prison dental ward. 


Of Key— 

New York: After playing a medley of 
Georgia tunes, the World’s Fair band 
celebrating Georgia Day forgetfully struck 
up “Marching Through Georgia.” 


Maritime Milkmaids— 

Chilmark, Mass.: In response to a call 
for help, Coast Guardsmen at Gay Head 
station rushed out to No Man’s Land 
Island and milked a cow. The island’s care- 
taker was sick, and his wife didn’t know 
how to milk. 


Fair and Warmer— 


New York: Visitors who got chilly at 
the World’s Fair the night of June 17—the 
mercury was down to 67—found a good 
Place to get warm. It was the air-con- 
ditioned Igloo—constant temperature, 74 
degrees, 


































AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS AND SUITES 
FOR WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 


Just as surely as air-coriditioning enables you to regulate the 


exact temperature of your St. Regis room, so, too, may you 


regulate the course of your own life at the St. Regis. "x For it 


is a primary rule that the service of this hotel must match in 


minute detail the service of a well-ordered private residence. 











BUY A NEW APPETITE... if you've lost 
your healthy one. Every druggist carries 
angostura bitters (aromatic). Take 1 to 4 
tablespoonsful before meals in a little water, 
hot or cold. A pleasant, easy way to stimu- 
late appetite and give yourself a new zest for 
food. Keep a bottle in your medicine chest. 
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ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
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GREAT PYRAMID 
PROPHECIES 
Is This Wisdom Lost? 

: powers of foresight? Their predictions 
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secret wisdom for the mastery of life which 
has been preserved throughout the ages. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Cordell Hull 


L. any appraisal of Democratic 
possibilities for next year, one unques- 
tioned advantage must be given to Cor- 
dell Hull. He is a ranking member of 
Roosevelt’s Administration, yet he is ex- 
onerated from responsibility for its mis- 
takes. 

Informed people do not regard Hull as 
the originator or even the active supporter 
of the more generally unpopular domestic 
policies. Because he has been silent about 
strictly domestic policies all these six 
years, it is easy for wishful opponents 
of these policies to construe his silence as 
disapproval. As to foreign policies, even 
those who fear Mr. Roosevelt’s tendency 
to mix in European and Asiatic affairs be- 
lieve that Mr. Hull, left to himself, would 
be less likely to get us entangled than Mr. 
Roosevelt, left to himself. 

The establishment of these impressions 
is, I submit, a considerable achievement. 
It is the product of Hull’s single-minded 
devotion to one phase of policy and only 
one; of his iron self-censorship where most 
controversial questions are involved; of his 
use, when he must write or talk, of some- 
what unclear language which buttresses his 
noncommittal positions; and of a lifelong 
profession of those personal virtues people 
regard as safe, admirable and desirable in 
others. Even Hull’s diversions lean to vir- 
tue’s side. It would be hard to believe that 
the country could not sleep peacefully with 
a helmsman who plays croquet and who 
spends his evenings at home, reading. 


M.. Hull’s standing with the polit- 
ical leaders is excellent. This is not strange. 
Hull has been a party man—regular, loyal 
and willing to reward the faithful, within 
reason. Then, too, Democratic leaders are 
reasoning that if party conservatives 
should agree on Mr. Hull, it would be diffi- 
cult for Mr. Roosevelt to oppose a man for 
whom he has deep affection and whom he 
has honored so greatly. They reckon that 
the “well-integrated group” close to Mr. 
Roosevelt is in for a shock, when, if ever, 
its master is put into the position of hav- 
ing either to scuttle his old friend or to 
scuttle its panaceas. And how these shrewd 
politicians love to muse on the headlong 
flight of economic medicine men _ that 
would follow the inauguration of Mr. Hull! 

But political leaders throughout the 
country are not going to be able to deliver 
the Presidency in 1940. There is going to 
be too much popular interest in that cam- 
paign. And many of the bosses who deliv- 


ered staggering numbers of city votes in 
1936 are not going to be so potent when 
Frank Murphy finishes his reform cam- 
paign. So, while the good will of the politi- 
cal leaders is a helpful factor, it is not de- 
termining, and it is a vastly less important 
element than the personality and the poli- 
cies of Hull himself. 

Mr. Hull is a man of well-known con- 
victions. His beloved policies are part of 
him. He would rather have you criticize 
his personality than his ideas. Ever so 
faintly, he suspects, when his ideas are 
criticized, that the “interests” have been 
up to some of their “tricks.” But unlike 
William Jennings Bryan and others who 
have entertained such suspicions, he has 
no tendency to shout them in class-creat- 
ing invective. 

His objectives are simple. He thinks in 
such terms as 10 per cent cuts in all tariffs 
and tariff truces with Europe. But while his 
objectives are clear and unchanging, he 
moves toward them with a finesse not at 
all simple. He shrewdly appraises those 
with whom he comes in contact. He can 
wait and greatly possess his soul while he 
waits. His sense of timing would compel 
the admiration of Confucius. Still, though 
you are not always sure of his timetable, 
you can always tell the direction in which 
he is going. For Mr. Hull is an honest 
man. 


I may be, of course, that the very 
qualities that have contributed toward the 
widespread kindliness of feeling toward 
Mr. Hull will impair his effectiveness as a 
candidate or as a President. Has Mr. 
Roosevelt created an unquenchable de- 
mand for color, articulateness and swift 
action? T. R. did, and Mr. Taft discov- 
ered it to his sorrow. Mr. Hull will not 
—he cannot—bring himself to perform 
those harmless bits of “business,” to use a 
term of the theater, that bring down the 
house. I can well imagine the agonies of 
public-relations boys seeking to “human- 
ize” this strong personality, cut from the 
marble of a diffident dignity. Hull is, in 
fact, a warm and endearing person, a man 
of deep emotions, and, when moved by a 
righteous indignation, he privately finds 
the sulphurous and smoking words to ex- 
press it. But the job of portraying him 
thus is a job for a timeless Boswell—not 
for a summer press agent. 

People respect Mr. Hull for believing in 
low tariffs. But they do not believe in low 
tariffs, because they want tariffs, subsidies, 
bounties for themselves. They like to hear 
about the upholding of the international 
sanctities. But they do not very clearly 
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identify the spilling of their own blog, 
with these preachments. There will be » 
torchlight parades in our cities for th. 
Kellogg Pact, no dancing in the stree 
for Reciprocity. 

On domestic affairs what can the hones 
Mr. Hull say? That there should be no 
treat? That business and governmen 
should respect each other? That, as a ng 
tion, we should be humane? People are » 
ing to interrupt such pronouncements wit} 
specific questions about relief, about the 
Wagner Act, about the budget, about rp 
covery. Would a cross-examiner like \; 
Dewey or a master of detail like Vanden 
berg let his opponent stay in the lavende 
mists of generality? 

No more than would the Roosevelt pr 
gressives, each of whom has his own pe 
among Administration policies. Before th 
New Dealers gird their loins and far 
forth, they will want to know where Mr. 
Hull stands on all sorts of things. If Mr. 
Hull should decide to make New Del 
speeches, he will not be convincing. Like 
Mark Twain’s wife, when she attempted 
to swear, Hull will have the words but not 
the tune. 


But such speculation is needless, 
Unless all signs fail, Mr. Hull is not going 
to make New Deal speeches. He is to 
sincere a man to change the tempo of his 
thought and utterance under pressure of 
expediency. In a campaign he would le 
the same man he is when nothing is at 
stake—skeptical of economic innovation, 
concerned, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else, with international trade 
and international morality. 

What would discussion of the tariff in 
1940 reveal if, as is likely, the opposition 
should drive it to a sharp issue? How 
would the Far West react, fearful, as it 
is, of competition from the Far East? How 
about the lumber country and the cattle 
country, the dairy regions, the steel states 
and the traditionally Republican sections 
of the corn belt? The general purpose of 
Mr. Hiull’s reciprocal pacts is demor- 
strably good. There have been modest 
gains in trade as a result. But it would not 
be easy to make a great showing with 
them, statistically. And politically, the is- 
sue involved is one of the most dangerous 
—if not the most dangerous—on which a 
Presidential candidate could go to the 
country. 

In speculating upon the possible candi- 
dacy of Mr. Hull in 1940, I am reminded 
of the comment by Benjamin Franklin 
concerning the sun carved upon Georz 
Washington’s chair in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. “I have wondered,” 
said Franklin, “if that sun is rising or s¢t- 
ting.” Mr. Hull’s honorable career migh' 
end in the White House if the sun of u- 
restricted international trade should once 
more rise to fullness. And it must not only 
rise: it must rise in 1940. 
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A heart 
that pumps 


the lifeblood 


of America 


—speeding 120,000 
tons of the nation’s 


OW would you like the job of 
sorting 6,000 freight cars a day 
—taking trains apart as they flow in 
from the east and west and south and 
north—putting them back together 
again in new combinations, so the 
cargo they carry can roll on its way 
to mill and market? 


That’s what happens in the maze of 
railroad tracks you see pictured here. 
And this is only one of several yards 
serving Chicago which handle a total 
of 30,000 cars every day. 


Strings of cars roll in on the tracks in 
the foreground. Car by car, each train 
is split among some three dozen tracks 
in the distance, with such speed and 
iccuracy that one car can be handled 
-very 20 seconds. 


Chese tracks can be filled and cleared 
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products every day=~ 


in two hours—in one of those miracles 


of transportation so smoothly done by 
the American railroads that the public 
takes them for granted. And what 
takes place here goes on, day and 
night, in thousands of railroad yards 
all over the country. 


It’s only because the railroads operate 
with such speed and efficiency that 
they deliver to the American public 
what is literally the finest job of low- 
cost mass transportation in the world. 


And mass transportation is modern 
transportation—the only kind of trans- 
portation which makes possible our 
modern world of mass production 
and mass distribution of the things 
which the American people need and 
enjoy. 


What’s more, this modern 
mass transportation by rail- 
roads shows steady progress 
year by year. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


As everyone knows, passenger traffic 
is faster. And freight has been speeded 
up as well. Between many important 
commercial centers as much as 500 
miles apart, the railroads now give 
overnight freight service. Four days 
have been cut from the running time 
coast to coast. 


All that the railroads need, as far 
as government transportation policies 
are concerned, is a fair chance to earn 
a living—with no favor either for 
themselves or for their competitors. 


The Transportation Act of 1939 
(S2009), recently passed by a vote of 
70 to 6 in the U. S. Senate, is a step in 
this direction. Similar action should be 
taken by the House of Representatives. 


For better times—support your repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the state 
legislatures in every effort to establish 
A SQUARE DEAL IN TRANSPOR- 
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A corner of the 
Citadel of Henri Christophe, 
famous Black King of Haiti 
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